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THE LUTHERAN DOCTRINE OF ORDINATION. 
By Prof. M. Loy, A. M., Columbus, 0. 


Tue power of appointing ministers lies in the company of 
believers, not in any privileged select portion of them. A 
pastor, thus chosen by the congregation, has, of course, all 
the rights and privileges which it is possible to confer upon 
him as such, for he is invested with the office by the highest 
authority. But there are persons who think something else 
requisite for the ministry, which something they denominate 
ordination. 

In entering upon the consideration of this subject, 
we would guard against the confusion which is, in many 
cases, apparent in regard to it, and which arises from the 
failure to observe the various significations in which the term 
is used. Sometimes it is employed to designate the call to 
the ministry by other ministers. In this sense we have no 
need to speak of it any further, as we have shown, in former 
articles, that the call cannot be given legitimately by minis- 
ters, except in the name of the congregation, and upon such 
ordination we must always insist as necessary. Sometimes 
the word is used to indicate the appointment to the ministry, 
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embracing the call as well as its solemn public announcement 
and the ceremonies connected with it. In this wide sense we 
do not use it here, as we affirm of the one part embraced in 
it, what we mast deny of the other. Generally it is used to 
signify the solemn separation of ministers to the holy office, 
by the imposition of hands, coupled with prayer. This is 
supposed by some to be a necessary divine command, and to 
be the means of conveying some necessary official gift; and 
many imagine that it is this ceremony that actually confers 
the office; nay, there are some among protestants, and even 
among Lutherans, who take sides wholly with the papists, 
and affirm that an indelible ministerial character is in some 
way impressed upon the subject by this rite, in consequence 
of which he is to be considered as belonging to the ministry, 
even though he should never have a charge, or though he 
should cease to perform ministerial functions and devote his 
talents anil time to some other employment. In opposition to 
these grave errors, we affirm that such ordination, though we 
confess its utility, is not at all necessary to the office, but 
that it is only a solemu confirmation of the call which must 
precede it, and is valid without it. 

I. Ordination is not necessary to the ministerial office. 
Whatever importance may be attached to it on other accounts, 
it is not essential. In proof of this position, we shall show 
that the error denied, is without any foundation to support it, 
and that it conflicts with truths which are undeniable; and, 
further, that it was always rejected as an error by the best 
authors in the Lutheran Church. 

1. The necessity of ordination is sometimes based on its 
sacramental character. This sacramental character we deny 
so far as it can be of any weight in evidence of its being ne- 
cessary. For it will not prove its necessity to say that it 
bears some resemblance to, and has some of the attributes of, 
a sacrament; to prove this, it would have to be made clear 
that it 7s a sacrament, from which it would of course follow 
that we are under obligations to use it and honor it, both on 
account of the divine command, and on account of the bless- 
ings which it is designed to convey. But that it is a sacra- 
ment we deny, and do it with abundant reason. For it lacks 
all that is essential to a sacrament. It lacks the materia 
terrestris and the materia celestis and the divine institution. 
It has no external element as a channel for the communica- 
tion of a heavenly gift. The imposition of hands, of which 
the Romanists are accustomed to speak as such an element, 
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is not such and cannot be. It is no materia at all, but an 
action, and can be the earthly element in a sacrament, just 
as little as the distribution could be in the Holy Supper, or 
the application of water in Holy Baptism. Both presuppose 
the presence of the element, the bread and wine in the one, 
the water in the other; and no action can, under any circum- 
stances, supply their place. And this imposition of hands, 
which is spoken of as the necessary earthly element, or as @ 
substitute for it, is not even divinely appointed, and could 
not, therefore, be such an essential part of a sacrament. If 
there are those who take it upon themselves to maintain that 
our Lord did institute this ceremony, we challenge the proof. 
Where is it so recorded? Where is the command, explicit 
or implicit, that hands shall be laid upon the minister to set 
him apart for the office? So far as we know, there is no 
such divine institution claimed even, that is, no direct insti- 
tution of the rite by the Lord; and an apostolic appointment, 
if even such could be proved, would not suffice to institute a 
holy sacrament. Besides, the imposition of hands is not 
even peculiar to the benediction or solemn consecration of 
ministers, and could not, on this account, be considered as 
one of the essentials of a sacrament installing ministers: it 
could be deemed part of a sacrament for other purposes just 
as well. This would render the healing of the sick, the ben- 
ediction of persons in various circumstances, the impartation 
of extraordinary spiritual gifts, &c., sacraments also. For 
the Scriptures speak of the imposition of hands as applied in 
all these cases, as well as in some others. It is said that 
among the signs following them that believed, should be this: 
“They shall lay hands on the sick and they shall recover,” 
Mark 16:18. It is said of our Lord, that “There were 
brought unto him little children that he should put his hands 
on them and pray,” Matt.19: 13. Weread that “Through 
laying on of the apostles’ hands the Holy Ghost was given,” 
Acts 8: 18. So it is known that patriarchs laid their hands 
upon their childrens’ heads to bless them, that now, as al- 
ways, the benediction is given to babes and catechumens, in- 
deed to all Christians in the congregation, so far as may be, 
by the imposition of the pastor’s hands. It is folly to assert 
that all these acts are sacraments, or to assert of the act in 
one case that it is a sacrament, and deny it in others, not- 
withstanding the plain fact that there is just as much and 
just as little proof for the sacramental character of one as of 
the other. Now, as there is nothing else which is even 
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claimed to be the necessary external element in ordination 
as a sacrament, and, as the imposition of hands has not the 
characteristics of such element, there is nothing left for us 
but to deny that ordination is a sacrament. And this we 
deny for another reason. As it lacks the earthly, so it lacks 
the heavenly element also. God has not only appointed no 
external sign as a channel to convey a special gift in ordina- 
tion, but he has appointed no thing signified as a special gift 
to be conveyed in it. It confers no grace, as do baptism and 
the communion ; it is no means for the bestowal of salvation, 
and, therefore, no sacrament. For persons may speak as 
much as they will about the special official grace conveyed, 
and gift bestowed, through ordination, they will not, as rea- 
sonable men, expect us much to reverence their assertions, 
unless they will point to the Scripture passages in which we 
are instructed about this means of grace, and about the gifts 
which it is designed to convey. But as they are unable to 
do this, and cannot even point to experience—which could 
prove nothing without the word at any rate—in evidence of 
their claim that extraordinary powers are given through or- 
dination, they must not take it amiss if we persist in denying 
their assumption, and in warning them against the supersti- 
tious confidence in human acts and institutions which it beto- 
kens. However gifts may be spoken of in connection with 
ordination ; and even an apostle speaks of a gift which was 
in a minister by the laying on of the hands of the pres- 
bytery ; we must always be careful not to confound occasions 
of receiving gifts, or acts with which they are cotemporane- 
ous, with the divinely appointed channel of their impartation, 
and not to attribute the blessings which the word bestows 
to the rite with which it is connected, or the gifts communi- 
cated in answer to prayer, through the ordinary channels, to 
the ceremony performed simultaneously with it. There is not 
the least shadow of proof that ministerial qualifications, nat- 
ural or spiritual, or that some extraordinary indefinable 
something, elevating the recipient into a superior order, are 
conveyed to men’s minds and hearts through the medium of 
ordination. It is no means of grace, no sacrament, and 
cannot be shown to be necessary, therefore, on the ground of 
its being such. 

But, although this seems plain enough, it may be said, for 
Lutherans there is still a difficulty in the way ; for the Apol- 
ogy of the Augsburg Confession virtually admits ordination to 
be a sacrament; would we reject this part of our symbols, 
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and charge our fathers with superstition in this respect? By 
no means. But one thing we confidently assert, that our 
fathers were well aware of the position and maintained it 
manfully and consistently. We hold it to be a gross wrong 
to them and to the Church, to interpret isolated passages in 
such a manner as to render them inconsistent with their 
principles clearly stated, and illustrated, and proved: we 
hold it to be an unjust manner of interpreting any author or 
work. But is the statement of the Apology, in reference to 
ordination, capable of an explanation which is in harmony 
with the doctrine of the ministry as, according to the evi- 
dence adduced, it was held by the Reformers and by the 
Church ever since, and with the statements of her great di- 
vines in regard to ordination especially ? So we believe, and 
so we think every unbiassed reader of the passage in ques- 
tion will see reason for believing. It reads as follows: “If 
the sacrament of orders should be called a sacrament of 
preaching and of the gospel, it would not be grievous to call 
ordination a sacrament. For God has instituted and com- 
manded the office of preaching, and has added glorious 
promises : “The gospel is the power of God to all those that 
believe, Rom. 1, and: ‘The word that goeth out of my 
mouth shall not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish 
that which I please,’ Is. 55. If the sacrament of orders be 
thus understood, we might also call the imposition of hands a 
sacrament. For the Church has a divine command to ap- 
point preachers and deacons.”’ 203:11,12. There are two 
things to be observed here, in order to understand this aright. 
In the first place, the sense in which ordination must be un- 
derstood, if it is to be called a sacrament, is defined. If 
what is meant by ordination be not a mere ceremony, but 
the appointment of ministers to dispense the treasures of 
grace to men, it is not particularly objectionable to predicate 
of it a sacramental character. For such appointment has a 
divine command. It is expressly stated that only under this 
condition that it should be so understood, could the imposi- 
tion of hands be denominated a sacrament, namely, not as a 
ceremony, but as an authoritative appoinment to the holy 
office, which of course includes the call. The preconceived 
notions of persons sometimes interfere so much with their 
clearness of vision, that in reading they see rather what is 
written on their minds than what is written on the paper be- 
fore them. In consequence of such prejudice the Apology 
is thought by some to say that the appointment of ministers 
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in general, and even the ceremony of the laying on of hands 
in particular, may be called a sacrament, both being desig- 
nated by the word ordination. We would entreat such per- 
sons to look again, and to strive to deal fairly with the Re- 
formers. There are two admissions in regard to the subject 
founded on the meaning of the word ordination. One is that 
it may be called a sacrament, if this is applied not to the offi- 
cer, but to the office, not to the person, but to the function. 
That this is the meaning, is rendered certain by the proofs 
given; for both proof texts show the power of the word of 
God, and say nothing of the preacher of that word. It is 
a “sacrament of the gospel,” or of the ministration of the 
gospel. In this respect no reference is had to any particular 
administrators ; the ecclesiastical office is not particularly re- 
ferred to; the promise is that the gospel will accomplish 
God's will, no matter who preaches it. It is God’s command 
that it shall be propagated, and his promise that it shall be 
effectual: thus understood we may call the ministry a sacra- 
ment. But we may also admit more than this. We may 
admit that the appointment to this ministry can also, without 
jeoparding the truth, be styled a sacrament, if the minis- 
try is taken in the sense stated, as a ministration of the 
gospel. For not only has the preaching a divine command 
and promise, giving it a sacramental character, but this 
sacramental character is transferable also to the appointment 
of special preachers, who shall apply the gospel’s saving 
power by proclaiming it to men. ‘That, as in the first in- 
stance, the ministration without reference to the minister is 
referred to, so in the second, the appointment of the minister 
to perform these functions is meant, is clear also from the 
proof adduced to establish the proposition, “We might call 
the imposition of hands a sacrament because the Church is 
commanded to appoint ministers.” The imposition of hands 
is manifestly used synecdochically as including the call, and 
thus synonymous with appointment. ‘The necessity of 
preaching and the obligation to appoint preachers we also 
earnestly maintain; but this proves nothing for the necessity 
of ordination as a ceremony of laying on of hands. It 
clearly proves nothing, even were we to admit that ordination, 
as described in the Apology, is called a sacrament in the 
proper sense, for it would only prove that preaching and ap- 
pointing preachers are indispensable, which we also teach. 
But, in the second place, the word sacrament is also used 
in a much wider sense than when it is applied to baptism and 
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the Holy Supper. We mention this not, because it is essen- 
tial to our argument, but because it is important to guard 
against an injurious misapprehension of the passage under 
consideration. Even gospel preaching and the appointment 
of persons to attend to it are not sacraments in the strict 
sense, nor are they so represented in the Apology. This is 
plain from the fact that matrimony and the civil government 
are said to be entitled to the name of sacrament, on account 
of their divine institution, just as much as the ministerial 
office, and from the following passage: ‘Finally, if every- 
thing which has God’s word and command for it, were to be 
called by this glorious name of sacrament, prayer should be 
called so in preference to everything else. For here there is 
a forcible divine command, and there are many glorious di- 
vine promises. And there would also be reason for it. For 
if such a high title were given to prayer, people would be 
moved to exercise it. So could alms be classed with the sa- 
craments also, and the cross and tribulations of Christians, 
for these have the divine promise also. But no reasonable 
person will much contend about it whether there are seven 
sacraments or more, if only God’s word and command be not 
endangered.” 204: 16,17. Thus ordination is in no respect 
called a sacrament in the proper sense of this word, in which 
there are but two; and the ceremony of ordination, under- 
stood in the narrow sense as excluding the congregational 
vocation, is not even called a sacrament in the broadest sense. 
The passage teaches nothing but what all Lutherans cheer- 
fully admit, and the attempt to prove by it the necessity of 
ministerial ordination by the imposition of hand, is wholly 
futile: the ministry, not the ceremony, is necessary. 

2. The Word of God does not in any manner teach its 
necessity. By some who admit it is not a sacrament, and 
not necessary as such, it is contended that it is of divine au- 
thority still, and that its necessity is capable of proof on 
other grounds. These claims and their evidence must be 
tested. 

(1.) There is no divine command for this rite of ordination 
If there is, those who so vehemently defend its necessity 
have failed to discover it, notwithstanding their wistful search 
for it, or have at least failed to show where it is to be found. 
Indeed, the want of such divine command is now pretty gen- 
erally, if not universally, conceded in the Lutheran Church. 
This is fatal to the theory of its necessity to the ministry ; 
for the Lord, who instituted and commands the office to be 
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perpetuated unto the end, would surely not omit an essential 
thing in his institution. But he did omit it both in his prac- 
tice and in his instructions. For when he sent out his mes- 
sengers to evangelize the world, it is nowhere recorded that 
he conferred on them the office by the imposition of hands, 
or even that he used this ceremony in connection with their 
appointment, nor that he enjoined its use upon his disciples 
when they should ordain or appoint other embassadors. But 
to bind it upon our consciences, as a necessary thing, requires 
an explicit precept from on high, otherwise we would sacrifice 
our liberty as God’s children and be brought under a human 
yoke, as well as make ourselves guilty of an idolatrous sub- 
mission to men who presume to arrogate God’s powers of 
binding the conscience. Where there is no command of God 
we may urge the expediency, or beauty, or antiquity of a 
thing, and may, on such grounds, strive to maintain it or in- 
troduce it where it does not exist, but we cannot demand 
people’s submission, and must not abuse language and mis- 
lead unsuspecting souls by speaking of its necessity. 

But while it is admitted that there is no direct divine pre- 
cept appointing it, it is maintained that there is apostolic 
authority for insisting upon the ceremony of ordination, and 
that it has thus the divine sanction, which renders it neces- 
sary asa scriptural rite. In reply to this we shall show that 

(2.) There is no proof of the necessity of ordination from 
apostolic authority. That they used this ceremony is unde- 
niable. That they in some sense commanded it may also be 
admitted, in view of Tit. 1: 5: ‘For this cause left I thee 
in Crete that thou shouldest set in order the things that are 
wanting and ordain elders in every city, as I had appointed 
thee.”’ For as the vocation of ministers is indisputably the 
right of the Church, not of a small number of her member- 
ship, the charge committed by St. Paul to Titus of ordaining 
ministers, of course assigned to him the public solemnities con- 
nected with the consecration of the pastor elect, and thus ordina- 
tion by the imposition of hands, which was the apostolic custom, 
was involved in the charge. But such apostolic example and 
precept does not necessarily require us to follow and obey. 
An example never obligates us to follow; the obligation lies 
in the divine injunction which a good example illustrates. 
The conduct of the best men must not be imitated where 
they err; nor must we feel under obligations to walk in their 
footsteps when they do a thing of indifference, which is not 
wrong, but which is not commanded. That which must de- 
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cide in every case is not the example, but the precept. As 
to the precept contained in the charge to Titus it cannot be 
of universal obligation on the ground of its being given by 
an apostle. We do not, in the least, doubt the inspiration of 
all their words. But it ought to be plain to every Christian 
that, though they were inspired, they were not by this inca- 
pacitated to make temporary arrangements of expediency, or 
disqualified to make appointments which, if not temporary, 
were not intended to be obligatory upon all. Not everything 
which they did, and everything which they ordered, could be 
binding on all men in all time. In the sphere of revelation 
they are our infallible guides: in the sphere of liberty they 
are not, and do not pretend, to be our masters: in the former 
they stand before us in the name of God, speaking words of 
the Holy Ghost; in the latter they present themselves as 
men ordering things according to enlightened reason, in the 
name of man. Only those who will give heed neither to 
reason nor revelation, will persist in maintaining that the 
apostles had no voice in questions of mere human order and 
expediency, or that when they uttered their voice this utter- 
ance was a divine decision of an indifferent question. Are 
the directions of St. Paul to the Corinthians, in reference to 
covering the head in prayer, of binding force always? The 
commentator who should affirm this, ignoring the peculiar 
circumstances which rendered such directions temporarily 
expedient, would prove by this, that Biblical interpretation is 
not his vocation. Are the directions of the apostolic council, 
of which we read in Acts 15, of universal obligation, except 
so far as they contain what is elsewhere and otherwise made 
binding? We would hazard nothing in saying that the man 
who should maintain this, betrays his ignorance of the essen- 
tials of the gospel as distinguished from the law. The mere 
fact that ordination was practiced, and ordered to be prac- 
ticed by the apostles, in itself proves absolutely nothing for 
its necessity. For the question still remains whether the di- 
rections given were in the domain of divine revelation and 
obligation, or in that of human reason and freedom: whether 
the thing appointed is required by our Lord as necessary in 
itself, or whether it is merely desired by men as means to 
attain a necessary end, which may be accomplished by other 
means as well, and at some time and in some places better, 
or which at some times and in some places may have no in- 
fluence in accomplishing it at all. The appointment of min-_ 
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isters to administer the means of grace is necessary by divine 
command: it is no mere apostolic arrangement of expedien- 
cy: their appointment by other ministers, without the con- 
sent of the Church, is not only not necessary, but it is not 
lawful, as it tramples upon divinely given rights: this has 
been proved by an abundance of evidence. What remains? 
This, that the ministry should, according to the directions 
given, teach the people in reference to the necessity and 
qualifications of ministers, and urge them to elect such where 
they are needed, and, after the election has taken place, by 
public services attest and confirm the election. The pre- 
tended divine command of ordination means, and can mean, 
nothing more than this according to the teaching of other 
scriptures. And even this is of no indispensable necessity : 
if ministers are elected without such ministerial instrumen- 
tality to effect it, the end is aceomplished, and all is just as 
well as if ministers had been present; and if no ministers 
ean be had to add to the solemnity of the call, by public 
ceremonies, the call is none the less valid, and the end, which 
is necessary, is again accomplished. And if these means to 
effect the requisite vocation of pastors, and to consecrate 
them when called, are not always necessary, much less can 
the particular form of such consecration be deemed essential : 
the activity of the ministry, as such, is not necessary in gen- 
eral, much less in their activity in the particular form of the 
imposition of hands. But it is very easy to make assertions, 
it will be said: where is the proof? Let those who affirm 
the necessity of ordination be reasonable, and fairly weigh 
the proofs presented, and not cast them aside unexamined as 
worthless, because they do not harmonize with their preju- 
dices ; and let them consider, that as they affirm and we deny, 
it would not be amiss if they would strive to offer some rea- 
son and evidence also in proof of their position. The apos- 
tolic precept just considered of itself, so manifestly proves 
nothing in the case, as it still leaves the question open 
whether it belongs to the class of apostolic precepts which 
are necessary, that its constant repetition merely proves how 
barren of proof the position is. Whether what the apostles 
enjoin, in any case, is a divine command, is precisely the 
question; we deny that it is in this case, and refer to the 
whole scriptural doctrine of the ministry in proof of it; and 
it should not be expected that the mere assertion of oppo- 
nents affirming it, will be considered of sufficient weight to 
overthrow the whole system of the Church with its scriptural 
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foundation. Conscious that such a demand is preposterous, 
the opponents attempt the construction of another argument 
from the effects produced by the imposition of hands, con- 
cluding that that which conveys such great gifts must be 
necessary. We shall not find it difficult, however, to show 
that, 

(8.) There are no necessary gifts imparted by this rite of 
ordination. Let the passages of scripture which are quoted 
to prove the bestowal of requisite gifts by ordination, be 
calmly considered. What do they say? One of them says 
this: “Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given 
thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery.” 1 Tim. 4: 14; the other, this: “Wherefore I 
put thee in remembrance, that thou stir up the gift of God 
which is in thee by the putting on of my hands.” 2 Tim. 1: 
6. Here there is, without controversy, a gift spoken of, and 
one that is in the subject by the putting on of hands. What 
does this mean? hat official grace is sacramentally convey- 
ed by the ceremony? It has been proved that ordination is 
not a sacrament, and cannot produce the effects of a sacra- 
ment. ‘That same extraordinary gift, which cannot be de- 
fined, is imparted magically by means of the rite? Such an 
opinion would pass very well among those who have not the 
marvellous light of the gospel to guide them, and who are, 
therefore, an easy victim of superstition. It is unutterably 
pitiful when people without earnestness and without sincerity 
in regard to spiritual things, having heard that a sound faith 
will receive doctrines upon the mere authority of scripture, 
even in spite of reason and the senses, forthwith conclude 
that the highest pinnacle of faith is reached when they re- 
ceive doctrines, as utterly devoid of scriptural support as they 
are of reason and of sense. Among enlightened Christians 
such assumptions of magical power in religious rites, will pass 
for superstition, and for nothing else. What is the nature, 
then, of the gift bestowed by the laying on of hands? As 
it is not magical, nor sacramental, it must be either the ex- 
traordinary communication of the spirit for the performance 
of miracles, or the bestowal of ordinary spiritual gifts by the 
ordinary means as used in connection with the imposition of 
hands. ‘The laying on of hands was the ordinary ceremony 
used in the bestowal of the Holy Spirit. Acts 8: 17-19. If 
the Holy Spirit’s extraordinary gifts were thus imparted to 
Timothy, to whom both texts refer, it does not follow either 
that these gifts will be bestowed upon all who are called to 
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the gospel ministry, as we know they have not been, nor that, 
if it should please God to confer them now, they would be 
imparted by this means. Asa symbol of such communica- 
tion the rite has, indeed, been continued until this day, and 
is in constant use where confirmation is practiced ; but among 
Protestants, at least, such rite will not be deemed essential 
for the bestowal of the Spirit with his gracious gifts. The 
extraordinary gifts have ceased; the ordinary are as neces- 
sary for a layman as for a pastor; and as the rite is admitted 
not to be necessary in the one, it follows that it is not neces- 
sary in the other case, being a symbol merely of the commu- 
nication of spiritual gifts, not a means. [But if it be decided 
that the gift referred to is this extraordinary spiritual power, 
which is no longer conferred upon men, it must be affirmed 
that it is an ordinary spiritual gift, for the conveyance of 
which there are ordinary means. There is no room for any 
other position beside those mentioned. But if the effect of 
ordination is not the infusion of some physical or intellectual 
power qualifying for the office, which all experience denies, 
nor some wonderful something, elevating the subject above 
the congregation of believers, and rendering him more than 
a son of God and heir of heaven, which all scripture denies, 
but simply an ordinary gift of strength and comfort in the 
divine life, it will require no argument to convince well-in- 
formed Christians, least of all Lutherans, who are acquainted 
with God’s plan of working invariably through his appointed 
means, where the end can at all be accomplished by them, 
that the gift is conveyed not by the ceremony, but by that 
which is more powerful, and which is known to be a means 
of conveying gifts, the word of God, used in ordination. The 
Jaying on of hands is used syneedochically, as in the symbols, 
for the whole solemnity of which it forms a part. And even 
if it should seem strained to include the announcement of 
Biblical truth usually connected with ordination, and its 
meaning be limited so as to include only the prayer accom- 
panying the ceremony, we may say that gifts are bestowed 
by prayer, not as a means of their conveyance, indeed, but 
as an exercise which has the divine promise. The gift is not 
in the least dependent upon the ordination, as it may be ob- 
tained without it; and we cannot, therefore, infer from this 
the necessity of ordination. And not only is such necessity 
incapable of proof from scripture, but, 

3. The doctrine is inconsistent with the scriptures. For if 
any ceremony is taught to be requisite, it is not the imposi- 
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tion of hands, but one entirely different from this. “Then 
said Jesus unto them again, Peace be unto you: as my 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you. And when he had 
said this, he breathed on them, and saith wnto them, Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost. Whose soever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they 
are retained,” Jno. 20: 21-3. This rite of insufflation is 
the only one which our Saviour used in sending forth minis- 
ters, so far as we can learn from the record; it is the only 
one applied in the commissioning of the apostles, with the 
exception of Paul, upon whom Ananias, who, as far as we 
know, was not ordained himself, laid his hands; and it is 
therefore the only one which could, with any degree of pro- 
priety, be considered obligatory upon all. This would seem 
still more probable were we to press the words employed in 
the narrative. For it might, with some semblance of justice, 
be agreed that because our Lord commanded the apostles to 
send others as they were sent, they were bound to use this 
ceremony of breathing on them as it had been used in their 
mission. Now, if the question were fairly proposed, whether 
a rite used by our Lord or one used by the apostles—though 
in commissioning them the former was employed—should be 
considered of universal necessity, no well established Chris- 
tian would hesitate to decide in favor of the former. But 
the former is admitted to be indifferent as respects its relation 
to the conscience, and therefore the other must be. But if 
any rite must be used of necessity, insufflation would be that 
rite. The truth is that the scriptures neither teach, nor 
allow us to teach, that either rite is necessary. For what 
God has left free, it is sinful to attempt forcing upon the con- 
science. And the doctrine of such necessity would be per- 
nicious and utterly unscriptural on another account. It would 
be introducing a ceremonial law, to admit the obligation of 
which upon the conscience, would be to relinquish not only 
our liberty, but one of the essentials of the gospel dispensa- 
tion, namely, that since Christ the substance has come, we 
need no more shadows, and that since we are brought to the 
light of the gospel we are no longer under a legal school- 
master. It is subversive of the whole economy of salvation 
to maintain the necessity of a mere ceremony. And such is 
ordination. It is not required by any moral law or natural 
moral necessity: no one is so blind or perverse as to main- 
tain this: there is no trace of any such precept upon the 
conscience, and never could it have been thought a duty, but 
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for a mistaken notion of its being a positive obligatory insti- 
tution. It is not required as a means of grace: in the Lu- 
theran Church no one would have the hardihood to maintain 
this. Its necessity is either barely ceremonial or nothing. 
To evangelieal Christians it is no little thing to see an effort 
made to bind ceremonies upon their consciences. They be- 
ing dead with Christ are not subject to human ordinances, 
nor are they subjected to divine ordinances otherwise than as 
they communicate and invigorate the divine life. Justifica- 
tion by faith alone can admit of no necessary ceremonies, 
unless their necessity rests upon their appointment as chan- 
nels to give or nourish faith. Ordination does neither; and 
any doctrine which make its use essential must, therefore, be 
condemned as pernicious, having a tendency to undermine 
the gospel. “Let no man therefore judge you in meat or in 
drink, or in respect of a holy-day, or of the new moon, or of 
the sabbath-days: which are a shadow of things to come: 
but the body is of Christ.” Col. 2:16. And if even divine 
ceremonial appointments are not to be bound on Christian 
consciences as necessary, much less may those for which no 
divine appointment can be shown. “If ye be dead with 
Christ from the rudiments of the world, why as though living 
in the world are ye subject to ordinances, (touch not, taste 
not, handle not, which all are to perish, with the using,) af- 
ter the commandments and doctrines of men?’ Col. 2 : 20- 
2. We must confess with Spener: ‘We ascribe to ordination 
no extraordinary character or other spiritual power, except 
as it is the public testimony respecting the call, and as the 
benediction is not without fruit on account of the Christian 
prayer; but to this the succession of persons contributes 
nothing; and if a superstition should be made of it, for my 
part I would rather not have it.” Its use is ancient and 
honorable, but it is free; and if it were to be forced upon 
those who have the glorious liberty of the children of God, 
it would be much better to dispense with it entirely, beauti- 
ful and useful as it is, than to have it imposed on them as a 
yoke of bondage. Ordination itself no Christian who is 
versed in the gospel can object to; but the doctrine of its 
necessity they will resist and reject, as in conflict with the 
grace and truth which came by Jesus Christ. 

4. The symbols are perfectly innocent of teaching any 
such necessity. They teach that a regular call is requisite 
to authorize a person to teach or preach publicly in the 
Church, or to administer the sacraments, that is, to perform 
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ministerial functions in a public office. But nowhere do they 
teach, expressly or by implication, that ordination is requi- 
site for this. They not only do not teach this, but they 
plainly enough maintain the reverse. This seems evident 
from the statements of the Apology in reference to the arti- 
cle in question. It is there said that the papists were willing 
to receive the 14th Art. if the Confessors would understand 
the regular call as implying canonical ordination ; that these 
had expressed their willingness to preserve the established 
ecclesiastical polity, as a human arrangement, provided those 
would tolerate the truth and receive teachers of the truth; 
and that, as the papists refused this, they were guilty of the 
division which must ensue, for the protestants must adhere to 
the word of God. 205-6. This certainly implies that they 
did not understand the regular call as embracing canonical 
ordination; for they insisted upon the former as necessary 
according to God’s word, while they rejected the latter as a 
human ordinance which they would be glad to comply with 
for the sake of peace and order and unity, but which they 
felt bound to dispense with under existing circumstances. It 
is true, they could have ordination without receiving it in the 
way prescribed in the canons; and it might be said that what 
they did not consider implied in the regular call was its re- 
ception according to the canonical regulation, while the rite 
itself they deemed indispensable. But aside from the fact 
that there is nothing whatever in the passage to suggest this 
as their meaning, the reverse is rendered highly probable, to 
say the least, by the absence of any distinction drawn be- 
tween the ceremony as such, and the ceremony as required 
by the canons, and of any exception made in favor of the 
former. And this probability is rendered a certainty by an- 
other passage which expressly makes a distinction between 
the call and ordination, and shows what is held to be the im- 
port of the latter. In the appendix to the Smale. Art. it is 
said: “Formerly the people elected pastors and bishops; 
then the bishop of the place or of the vicinity came and con- 
firmed the elected bishop by the imposition of hands, nor was 
ordination then aught else but such confirmation.” 342, 70. 
If there are those who would seek to evade the force of this 
decisive passage by drawing a distinction between a pastor’s 
election and his vocation, and affirming that a pastor elected 
is not necessarily called, we would reply in the words of Ger- 
hard: “The distinction between election and vocation is 
rather in the fancy of our minds than in the thing itself. 
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For whoever is legitimately elected to the ministry is also 
called, and whoever is so called is, also, elected, on which ac- 
count the scriptures use these terms indifferently on this sub- 
ject.” Loc. 24, §52. But if still further proof should be de- 
sired that the Church does not teach, but denies the necessity 
of ordination, it will be found in the works of those who may 
be presumed to understand the Confessions best, and whose 
praise is in all the churches. 

5. The earliest and most highly esteemed writers of the 
Church deny the necessity of ordination. Luther declares 
in his reply to Henry VIII: “Although Paul commands Ti- 
tus to ordain priests or elders, yet it does not follow from this 
that Titus did this by his own power, but rather that, accord- 
ing to the example of the apostles, he installed them with the 
people’s consent and approval, otherwise the words of Paul 
would contradict the example of the apostles. As to his ap- 
plying the imposition of hands to the sacrament of priestly 
ordination or consecration, even children can see that this is 
irrelevant, and that he, according to his papistic manner, 
makes everything of the scriptures that his fancy dictates. 
The imposition of hands was then the visible communication 
of the Holy Spirit.” (W.) 19, 432. That this was not merely 
meant to deny the necessity of ordination as a sacrament, is 
evident from the last sentence, which shows that its object 
was one which is not attainable now, and for this reason, it 
cannot now be insisted on because of the command to Titus. 
But he expresses himself to the same effect in other works 
also. We have already quoted his letter to a lady which de- 
clares that “He who is called is ordained and should preach 
to those that called him ; this is our Lord’s consecration and 
the true chrism.” The call, not the ceremonies connected 
with its public proclamation, gives the office; therefore it 
matters not who ordains, provided only the vocation be right. 
‘They need not trouble themselves much about this, as [ 
think, for their own canons teach them that a bishop is right- 
ly ordained who is consecrated by a simoniac or heretic. 
And even more than this, they deem it right if the most 
shameless pope, as Boniface VIII, or Julius II, or Clemens 
VII, or the devil himself does it in the office. For it depends 
on this, that the bishop and Church are agreed, and the 
Church is willing to hear the bishop and the bishop to hear 
the Church. Thus it is accomplished. The imposition of 
hands gives the benediction and confirms and bears testimony 
to this, as a notary or witness testifies to a temporal matter.” 
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26, 105. Chemnitz explicitly denies that ordination is en- 
joined by our Lord. ‘The office of the word and sacraments 
has divine promises,” he says, “and upon these the prayer 
in ordination rests; but these promises are not to be bound 
to the custom of laying on hands, for which there is neither 
a command of Christ nor such a promise as is annexed to the 
ceremony in baptism and the Lord’s Supper.” Exam. IT, 
222. Baldwin not only expressly denies its necessity, but 
shows reason for it: “Ordination is not absolutely necessary ; 
for it is not commanded by God, so that it could not be dis- 
pensed with, nor is its efficacy so great, as the papists falsely 
pretend, that it would not without danger be omitted, nor 
does the success of the office depend upon it, as if the gospel 
could not be savingly taught without it; but it is an ecclesi- 
astical custom which recommends the minister of the word 
and reminds him of certain duties.’”” De cas. cons. 1032, 
(quoted by Walther 343.) Similar are the words of Gerhard: 
‘As respects ordination, this is not necessary by the force of 
any divine precept, nor because the essence of the ministry 
depends upon it, nor because it impresses a certain character, 
as the papists dream.” Loc. 23, §202. He also quotes 
Chytriius as affirming the same: ‘It should be known that 
those who are called and elected by the voice of the Church 
and administer the office without the laying on of hands, are 
really ministers of the Church, and are authorized to teach 
and administer the sacraments. For by this ceremony no 
special character is impressed upon the ordained person, nor 
does the ecclesiastical power, or the right to preach the gos- 
pel and administer the sacraments depend upon this rite, nor 
is the office of the ordained person efficacious on account of 
it.” Loc. 24, p. 139. This is the uniform doctrine of the 
great teachers in the Lutheran Church without a single ex- 
ception, so far as we could ascertain, at least down to the 
days of the pietistic controversy; for although there are oc- 
casional expressions which would seem to indicate the con- 
trary, they are easily reconciled with these plain and positive 
statements, when it is considered that ordination was some- 
times understood as embracing the call, and that even in the 
narrow sense it was uniformly used and defended as a rite 
which, though not necessary, is still, because it was recom- 
mended by apostolic example and long continued usage, not 
to be unnecessarily omitted, especially as it is of great utili- 
ty as a confirmation of the call. 
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II. Ordination is a confirmation of the vocation, previously 
given by the Church. So the Church, in perfect coincidence 
with the scriptures, constantly taught and still teaches. 

1. As regards the teachings of the sacred scriptures on 
this point, it is evident that, according to them, ordination 
can be nothing more than a confirmation of the call. For, 
according to the testimony adduced, they ascribe the right 
and duty of election to the congregation, and represent the 
elected, or called person, as invested with the office. There 
is nothing essential wanting after such an election, as this 
gives a regular call. The ordination subsequently conferred, 
can stand in no other relation to the call given but that of a 
confirmatory rite: it is either this or nothing. We entreat 
the reader not to overlook the true state of the question. It 
is the interest of error to encourage confusion of ideas, that 
it may be smuggled in under the cover of truth. It is an act 
that is frequently practiced in this question of ordination. 
When ordination and vocation are assumed to be identical, it 
is, of course, easy enough to see that the former cannot be 
a confirmation of the latter. But this assumption is utterly 
baseless. ‘The word ordination is, indeed, sometimes used, as 
we have shown, in an extended sense, so as to include the 
eall. But by no writer of any care, or any authority, in the 
Church, is the vocation of the Church and the imposition of 
hands by a few in the Church, represented to be the same 
thing. When two things are, for the sake of brevity, in- 
cluded in the same term, it by no means follows that they are 
not two things, or that the writers so designating them, sup- 
posel them to be one and the same thing. Nota single wri- 
ter, of any name, can be found, who maintained that ordina- 
tion, strictly speaking, gives the call, or that the call is not 
valid withont it. The congregations have sometimes trans- 
ferred their right of appointing ministers to another ecclesi- 
astical body, as they did sometimes to the civil government, 
so that it was possible for the vocation and ordination to pro- 
ceed from the same persons, and be almost simultaneous ; but 
even then, the two were never identified in strictness of 
speech. The true state of the question is this: whether the 
original right to call pastors belongs to the congregation of 
believers, or whether it is restricted to those who are incum- 
bents of the pastoral office, and to whom the rite of ordina- 
tion is usually and properly committed; and whether, if the 
congregation has such right, ordination is anything more 
than a confirmation of the call? Now, it has been proved 
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from the scriptures and the symbols, that the congregation 
has such right, and that the ministry, as such, has it not. 
Must it not necessarily follow from this, that ordination, 
viewed as something distinct from such congregational call, 
whether this be given by the congregation directly, or in its 
name, by the civil government, or by a consistory or minis- 
terium or synod, or by the vestry or some particular individ- 
ual, merely testifies to such call and confirms it? We repeat 
it, it is either such confirmation, or it is a mere ceremony, 
the import of which it would be difficult to determine, and 
the use of which it would be difficult to defend. The scrip- 
tures exhibit it in no other light than this, of a ceremony 
confirmatory of the call, previously given. In proof of this 
we would merely add to the evidences already presented, to 
show that the ministers were elected by the congregations to 
whom they were to minister, the decisive passage in Acts 6: 
5-6: “The saying pleased the whole multitude: and they 
chose Stephen, a man full of the Holy Ghost, and Philip, 
and Prochorus, and Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and 
Nicolas a proselyte of Antioch, whom they set before the 
apostles; and when they had prayed they laid their hands 
on them.” The choice was made by the multitude, and con- 
firmed by apostolic ordination. The objection that is made 
to this, on the ground that their ordination must be repeated 
if a pastor were called to a different parish, is not of the 
Jeast foree. For, even if this did necessarily follow, it would 
be no reason for rejecting a scriptaral doctrine: all that 
would follow is this, that there is an inconsistency in not re- 
newing ordination whenever a new call is accepted. Indeed, 
the distinguished Béhmer contends for such repetition, and 
maintains that it was anciently practiced. (See art. Ordin. 
in Hezog’s Enc.) And it might easily be made to seem 
probable, as some have endeavored to prove, that the prac- 
tice of giving ordination but once, was occasioned by the 
Romish notion that it is a sacrament, which impresses an in- 
delible character, and must not, therefore, be iterated. 
There is nothing in scripture, either, which would forbid its 
repetition. On the other hand, from the case of St. Paul, 
an argument might rather be constructed to show that such 
repetition is scriptural. For in Acts 9:17, we read that 
hands were laid upon him by Ananias; and again in Acts 
13 : 3, by the prophets and teachers at Antioch. And this 
argument it would be very difficult for those to answer who 
deny the right to officiate without ordination; for their opin- 
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ion would require them to admit that Paul was ordained to 
the ministry by Ananias, inasmuch as in verse 20, it is as- 
serted that he “straightway preached Christ in the syna- 
gogues.” But it does not necessarily follow. For the testi- 
mony borne once to a person’s qualifications, and the propriety 
of calling him is sufficient, as all can be certified of the or- 
dination ; and as to the confirmation of the new call received 
to another sphere of labor, this is accomplished by installa- 
tion. In any case the scripture truth ig not changed by the 
inferences drawn from it; and this truth is that the vocation 
invests with the office, and ordination confirms the vocation. 
2. This truth the symbols state in so many words. No 
prevarication can make the passage in the appendix to the 
Smaleald Articles, say anything else, to a mind that is able 
and willing to understand language. ‘he Church has the 
right to appoint ministers, and no human authority can de- 
prive her of it. She has the command to preach the gospel, 
and must, therefore, have the power to elect ministers, that 
this may be done in proper order. To her are given the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven, and hers must be the duty and, 
of course, the authority to appoint the officers to administer 
them in the congregation. This is confirmed by the fact, 
that believers are called a royal priesthood, which words re- 
fer to the true Church, which, because she alone has the 
priesthood, must, therefore, necessarily have the power of 
electing ministers. Such are the arguments used in the 
place referred to. The Church is not dependent upon the 
existing ministry, as though she could not have pastors with- 
out it; for, although for the sake of good order, ordination 
should be taught at the hands of ministers, yet this is not 
essential, and must be dispensed with, when they will not or- 
dain teachers of the truth, inasmuch as ordination only con- 
firms, does not bestow the call. ‘This is proved by the 
common practice of the Church. For anciently the people 
elected pastors and bishops; then the bishop located in the 
same place, or in the vicinity, came and confirmed the elected 
bishop by the imposition of hands; and at that time ordina- 
tion was nothing else than such confirmation.” 341-2. We 
have thought it sufficiently important to repeat the passage 
which decides the whole controversy, so far as the symbols 
are concerned. Of those who would insist upon making 
something more than this of ordination, we have simply to 
ask that they should consider the passage, both in its own 
plain terms and in the light of the whole context, that they 
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may be convinced of their departure from the faith of our 
fathers in this particular. The subterfuge to which some re- 
sort, in order to escape from the force of the Confession, 
when they assert that the confirmation refers to the persen, 
not to the call, is so miserable that it scarcely deserves en- 
tion. For if the call is not confirmed, but the person, it 
surely will not be maintained that he is confirmed independ- 
ently of the call; and if he is confirmed in the office, the truth 
remains the same, that he has the office before he is ordained, 
and ordination is simply the confirmation, not the collation 
of the call. 

3. And just as clear and decisive, as the symbols, are the 
early writers in their statements on this point. They teach 
expressly, not only by implication, that the call must precede 
ordination and is merely confirmed by it. Luther's testi- 
mony to this effect we have presented before. We here add 
the following: ‘As the mad papistic abominations have de- 
stroyed baptism, the sacrament, the preaching of the gospel, 
so they have also destroyed the ministry and the vocation, 
the call and the proper consecration to the pastoral office, 
by their scandalous private chrism. But Christ with His 
power and wonders was here, and preserved the office and 
the call to the ministry, notwithstanding, against the dread- 
ful abomination. For the office has always been conferred, 
without and above the chrism, through princes, lords, cities, 
and also by bishops themselves, abbots, abbesses, and other 
estates, and by such collation, the call and the true conse- 
cration to the ministry has remained; then such called pas- 
tors, who had received this grant, or office, were also pre- 
sented, that is, directed to the bishop to be invested or 
installed, although this did not give the call or charge, but 
was only a confirmation of the call, and not necessary. For 
the called pastor could have discharged his office without such 
confirmation.” 31, 356. Again, in his letér to the Bohe- 
mians, he says: ‘Then being assembled, aad freely coming 
together, let those whose hearts God has touched, so that 
they think and decide the same thing, proceed in the name of 
the Lord, and choose such person or persons as you please, 
and who may appear worthy and qualified for this office. 
Then let those who are more excellent among you, having 
placed their hands upon them, confirm and commend them 
to the people and to the Church, and let them by this act be 
your bishops, ministers, or pastors, Amen! What.kind of 
persons ought to be chosen Paul sufliciently teaches in Tit. 1, 
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and 1 Tim. 3.” (Ev. Rev. XII, 412.) Melanchthon says: 
“From all this it is clear that the Church has power to elect 
proper persons to the episcopal office, that is, to the charge 
of souls, and to confer the office upon them. And it is cus- 
tomary, and laudable, so to perform this, that several Chris- 
tian and learned pastors are in attendance to examine them 
in regard to doctrine, and as a testimony, lay their hands 
upon them.” See Hifling, Kirchenv. 99, Chytriius: ‘The 
ministry is efficacious, and is a power unto salvation to every 
one that believes, on account of its divine institution; but 
the rite of the imposition of hands is added as a declaration 
of the person called, that the announcement may be more 
solemn, and that the rite may admonish him of certain du- 
ties.” In Gehr. Loc. 24, §139. Chemnitz: ‘Nevertheless, 
on account of those who run without being sent, the vocation 
should have a public testimony of the Church. And the rite 
of ordination is nothing else than such public testification, by 
which the vocation is declared before the Church, and in her 
name, to be legitimate and divine. * * Therefore, al- 
though ordination does not make the vocation, yet if any one 
is legitimately called, this rite is a public confirmation and 
declaration that the call is legitimate.” Loe. III, 137. In 
1597 a question arose as to the right of ordaining a person 
who had not yet been called to a parish, and this the Jena 
theologians decided in the negative. Mylius adduces these 
reasons for the decision: ‘1. Because the scriptures com- 
mand: ‘Lay hands suddenly on no man.’ 1 Tim. 5: 22. 
But to lay hands on one who is not called by the Church, and 
to a certain congregation, would seem suddenly and rashly. 
* * 2. Because the Church’s authority opposes it, as is 
plain from this canon of the council of Chalcedon, held in 
451, attended by six hundred and thirty bishops: ‘No man 
is to be ordained without a charge, neither presbyter nor 
deacon, nor, indeed, any who is in the ecclesiastical order ; 
but whoever is ordained must be appointed, particularly, to 
some charge in a Church of a city, or in the country, or ina 
martyry or monastery. But as regards those who are or- 
dained without any charge, the holy synod has determined, 
that such an ordination is to be held void, and cannot have 
any effect anywhere, to the reproach of the ordainer.’ 3. 
Because reason condemns it. Whoever is absolutely ordained 
is not ordained minister of a Church, but is constituted an 
apostle, who is not confined to any place, but is authorized 
to teach everywhere. But this is unlawful.” In Gerh. Loe. 
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24, §158, note. Baldwin: “Can any person be admitted to 
ordination who is not yet called to a particular ecclesiastical 
office? Answer: By no means; for ordination is the con- 
firmation of the call; hence, if the call is wanting, ordination 
cannot yet take place.” Walther 343. Gerhard: “Can any 
one be ordained who is not yet called to a certain place? We 
deny this, because ordination is the declaration and testifica- 
tion of the call, and ought not, therefore, by any means to 
be conferred where no vocation has preceded.” Loc. 24, 
§158. Kromayer: “Ordination is to be taken in a wide or 
in a narrow sense. In the the former it is identical with the 
vocation, but strictly it is the solemn testification of the call 
before the Church.” ‘Theol. pospol. 1060. Assuredly there 
is abundant reason to trust that, in view of these testimonies, 
no unprejudiced mind will deem it doubtful whether our 
proposition fairly exhibits the Lutheran doctrine on this 
subject. 

III. But, although ordination is not essential, and is only 
the confirmation of a call previously given, yet it is of great 
utility, and must not be unnecessarily omitted. 

1. It does not follow, from the denial of its necessity, that 
it is an unmeaning rite, or useless ceremony. It is merely 
an evidence that the gospel has been but imperfectly appre- 
hended, to say the least, when such an inference is drawn. 
For between ceremonial law and evangelical liberty, there is 
the widest distinction ; and to reject what the latter proposes, 
and uses as profitable, because not made obligatory by the 
former, is a procedure subversive of faith, as well as of all 
good order. It is worthy of Romanism; but Protestants, 
who shoald rejoice in their freedom from every yoke of bond- 
age, because the truth has made them free, can only condemn 
it. There are those, indeed, who, in the exercise of a zeal 
without knowledge, have pronounced condemnation upon 
everything which the Bible does not command—who think 
that what is not enjoined by law, must be prohibited as un- 
scriptural ; and among these there are persons who take this 
position, not from sympathy with, but from hatred of the 
principles of Romanism. But crossing the middle ground of 
truth, they, in their endeavor to escape the enemy, pass over 
into his country on the other side. They run into an ex- 
treme which is substantially papistic. For they have yielded 
the main point to Rome, when they make the gospel a new 
Jaw, and will have everything by law, or not at all. No Lu- 
theran will be guilty of this, whatever others may do. Those 
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who love the light, which it pleased God to restore to the 
world, through the great Reformer, will shun whatever his 
blessed word forbids, and whatever is inconsistent with its 
principles, whether expressly forbidden or not, and will use 
what his word enjoins, and whatever promotes his cause, and 
glory in consistency with its principles, whether enjoined or 
not. Ordination is not commanded, indeed; but neither is 
it forbidden. Nor is it ever said by our Church to be incon- 
sistent with the gospel. If we had said this, then it would 
follow that we must reject it. But we have represented it as 
useful and desirable, as many another thing is, which can be 
dispensed with, if circumstances require it. It should not 
be omitted unnecessarily. It is to be highly esteemed, as 
having apostolic examples to recommend it; as being a cere- 
mony of general use in the Church from the beginning; as 
bearing testimony to our reverence for the divine institution 
of the ministry ; as affording opportunity to remind the pas- 
tor of his solemn duty and grave responsibility; as bearing 
public testimony to his qualifications and the regularity of 
his vocation; as being a solemn declaration to the people 
that he is to be honored as God's ambassador; and as, by 
the use of the word and prayer, based upon its promises, 
conferring great blessing upon him through faith. It is thus 
of great utility; and he who would pronounce it worthless, 
because it is not necessary by divine command, would be 
pursuing the same course as he who would condemn particu- 
lar houses or forms of worship, because they are mot es- 
sential. 

2. The Church always taught that it is important, and 
does so with the same unanimity with which she denies its 
necessity. Luther esteemed it so highly that he reeommend- 
ed to the people of Prague to request the chief men in the 
Church to lay their hands on the ministers chosen, as they 
could not procure ordination at the hands of the existing 
ministry. (See p. 71.) Neither he nor his coadjutors ever 
thought of rejecting or disregarding it because it is not in- 
dispensable. They retained it universally and gave reasons 
for retaining it. We do not deem it necessary to give many 
extracts in proof of this. Those who desire testimonies will 
find them in abundance in the places already referred to. It 
will suffice here to let one speak for all. Chemnitz points 
out the purpose of ordination thus: “This also is manifest, 
that on account of those who run and are not sent, Jer. 23, 
the vocation to the ministry of the gospel should have some 
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public testimony and public testification of the Church. So 
the apostles, by a certain public testimony and testification, 
declared, and as it were designated those who were legiti- 
mately elected to the ministry of the word and sacraments. 
For it was the will of the Holy Ghost that Paul also, who 
was immediately called, should, by a public testification of 
the Church, be proclaimed and designated as the apostle of 
the Gentiles. But in this public approbation, testification or 
announcement of the vocation, as it was a public act, the 
apostles used the external rite of the imposition of hands, 
which was customary among that people, both on account of 
the public designation of the person called and on account of 
the prayers which were offered by the whole Church on his 
behalf. For this act the rite of laying on hands was very 
appropriate : that the person.might be publicly designated 
and announced to the Church as legitimately elected and 
called ; for by this rite Moses, Deut. 34, designated and an- 
nounced to the people the call of Joshua as his successor : 
that by this rite the person called might be confirmed in his 
confidence that the call is legitimate and divine, and at the 
same time be admonished that he is destined, dedicated and 
as it were devoted to the ministry and service of God ; so 
hands were laid upon the victims, and so Joshua was con- 
firmed in his vocation: that it might be a kind of public and 
solemn protestation of the Church before God, that the form 
and rule prescribed by the Holy Spirit in regard to the elec- 
tion and vocation were complied with; so Paul tells Timo- 
thy, 1 Tim. 5, to lay hands suddenly on no man, neither be 
partaker of other men’s sins; that by this visible rite it 
might be declared that God approves the call which was made 
by the voice of the Church; for as by the voice of the Church 
God elects ministers, so by the testification of the Church he 
approves the vocation; so the vocation of deacons was ap- 
proved, Acts 6, and hence it is that God dispenses grace 
through the imposition of hands: and in prayer, when it is 
designed especially to invoke the name of the Lord upon 
any person, hands are usually laid upon him, for he is, 
as it were, offered to God and set before him, prayers being 
offered that God would be pleased to bestow his grace and 
blessing on him; so Jacob laid his hands upon the children 
whom he blessed, Gen. 48, so the elders laid their hands upon 
the sick and prayed, James 5, and so Christ laid his hands 
upon the babes and blessed them, Mark 10. * * And 
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this earnest prayer, in the ordination of ministers, is not in 
vain, because it is founded upon the divine command and 
promise. This is what Paul says: ‘The gift which is in thee 
by the putting on of my hands.’” Exam. II, 221. Thus 
it is seen that the call is not given, but simply confirmed, by 
ordination, which is an ecclesiastical rite that is not indis- 
pensable, but that is, nevertheless, of great utility. 

This article completes our essay on the Christian Ministry. 
The doctrine exhibited is dear to those who would be faithful 
to the word of our blessed Lord, and continue in the way of 
our honored fathers. They cannot otherwise than contend 
earnestly for the faith, once delivered to the saints, and pro- 
test solemnly against those hierarchical tendencies which, be- 
ing so congenial to man’s natural inclinations, seem to be 
spreading, even within our own Church, with fearful rapid- 
ity. It is for common Christian rights and privileges, secured 
to believers by our common Christian faith, that we are 
pleading, and we cannot be indifferent to the success of our 
plea. We are confident of its truth, and to the God of truth 
we commend it. May he bless it, without whose blessing all 
is vanity ; and may he make it instrumental in leading souls 
to prize their precious privileges and inalienable rights, as 
kings and priests unto God, through faith, to whom he has 
been pleased to give the keys of the kingdom of heaven; 
that the Church may be faithful to her Lord, and the minis- 
ters not ashamed, while they are servants of the Lamb, to be 
servants, also, of the Lamb’s Bride! ‘We preach not our- 
selves, but Christ Jesus the Lord; and ourselves, your ser- 
vants for Jesus sake.”” 2 Cor. 4: 5. 


ARTICLE II. 


LUTHERAN HYMNOLOGY. 
By Rev. F, M. Birp, A. M., Philadelphia. 
The Evangelical Psalmist. 1859. 962 Hymns. 


As the music, which is the chief feature of this publica- 
tion, does not come within our scope, and as the hymns are 
substantially the same with those of the General Synod’s 
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Collection, it calls for very little in the way of critical no- 
tice: and it is too well known to need any formal description, 
or account of its surface facts. All who read this article are 
likely to know that Drs. Seiss, McCron, and Passavant were 
the authors, and made changes enough from the G. S., the 
basis of their labors, to constitute a distinctly new book, 
though closely related to the old one. 

The principal changes were as follow: 143 hymns in G. 
S. were omitted, 91 of them being in the body of the book 
and 52 in the Appendix: while 98 new pieces were added. 
(This enumeration does not include the Doxologies, which in 
the Psalmist are scattered over the last seven pages, and are 
not numbered.) Many of the additions were gain, many 
others were scarcely worth having. The majority of the 
omitted hymns were better out than in; though some few of 
them were a serious loss, as 180, “Holy Ghost, dispel our 
sadness,’ which the compilers may not have known to be 
from the German. Of the translations which form so prom- 
inent a feature in the G. S., eleven only are retained. Be- 
ing what they are, all might have been dropped but two, and 
no harm done. Taken all in all, these changes in the text 
constitute, as might be expected, a manifest improvement: 
though they neither leave the old book, nor make a new one. 
It is that anomalous and unsatisfactory thing, a hybrid. 

But the arrangement of the Psalmist is something which 
we can contemplate with decided satisfaction. No compro- 
mise or half-way work was attempted here, but a thorough 
and radical reform. The immense subject of “Christ,” un- 
divided and unarranged in G. S., is here parceled into six 
appropriate and natural subdivisions, and “Christian Expe- 
rience’ into eight : “Adoration and Praise’ begin the volume, 
and “The Word” is put where it belongs, as a Means of 
Grace. Although the editors were encumbered with tunes 
upon the page, they produced an order of sequence so far 
superior to that of their predecessors, that even if they had 
kept the matter of the book unchanged, the Psalmist would, 
for all practical purposes, be worth the General Synod’s Col- 
lection twice over. 

The new “Table of Contents” implies a mild effort to im- 
prove the churchliness of the work. So mild, that-it does 
not extend beyond said table; for the omissions and addi- 
tions do not specially affect the character of the book, one 
way or another. Taking into account the position and views 
of its compilers (or of two of them at least), the book is a 
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fair sample of how little correct tendencies and virtuous in- 
clinations can accomplish towards a reformation of our 
hymnology, in the absence of precedents and helps, of ac- 
knowledged codes and models. Where the Psalmist, with 
its accompanying “Church Forms,” is used, we have the 
anomaly of churches very tolerably Lutheran in the order 
and style of worship for the rest, but singing constantly— 
unless the minister have wit and grace to keep a large pro- 
portion of the hymns in the background—matter which, if 
not anti-Lutheran, will be often un-Lutheran, mildly puri- 
tanic, methodistic, or humanitarian. The compilers of the 
Psalmist made no small improvements on what had been be- 
fore; but greater improvements must be made yet, before we 
can reach our true ideal Hymnology. 


New Ohio Collection. 3544-7 Hymns. 


The original preface to this book is not dated (a very 
wrong practice by the way) and we know not in what years 
the first and second editions appeared. The third has a note 
dated 1858, and the fourth came out in 1863. 

The copy before us is smaller than the edition of 1845, 
and about the size of the General Synod’s 24mo. : back la- 
beled as before, “Lutheran Hymns.” Pages VIII, 330. 
No “Prayers’’ in this edition. ‘Title, excepting that item, as 
before: “Collection of Hymns for Public and Private Worship. 
Published by order of the Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod 
of Ohio. Fourth Edition. Columbus: J. W. Osgood, Prin- 
ter. 1863.” 

In some respects this is the best book we have yet had; it 
is certainly the most churchly. But 6f that presently. ‘The 
preface states that it is new, prepared ‘‘without special refer- 
ence to any particular hymn-book now in use, and with a 
view to meet, as nearly as practicable, the views of the 
churches in their connection.” ‘This is the only right way. 
While we are tied down to the past, and hampered by all the 
blunders and failures of our predecessors, we can do but a 
half or quarter work. This patching up old books, so that 
the two can be used together, according to the prefaces, but 
not according to the facts, is a poor business. If a book is 
good, be satisfied with it: if merely insufficient, add a sup- 
plement; if inherently bad, throw it away and make a 
better. 

The arrangement is bold and striking: none of our books 
have grouped their contents under so few large heads. Thus: 
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I. Praise to God, No. 1. II. Works and Providence of God, 
11. III. Redemption: 1. Fall and Depravity of Man, 23; 
2. The Redeemer, 33; 3. Grace, 47: 4. Gospel Call, 54; 
5. Penitence, 64; 6. Faith, 72; 7. Justification, 80. IV. 
The Church: 1. In General, 97; 2. Public Worship and 
Lord’s Day, 107; 3. Pastoral, 121; 4. Congregational, 125; 
5. Confirmation, 131; 6. Missionary, 135. V. Festivals: 
1. Advent, 138; 2. Nativity, (Christmas) 145; 3. New 
Year, 152: 4. Epiphany, 154; 5. Passion, (Good Friday) 
155; 6. Easter, 164; 7. Ascension, 170; 8. Pentecost, 
(Whitsunday) 174; 9. Trinity, 182; 10. Reformation, 1990. 
VI. The means of Grace: 1. The Word of God, 194; 2. 
Baptism, 204; 3. The Lord’s Supper, 212. VIL. The 
Christian: 1. Holiness and Prayer, 227; 2. Various Rela- 
tions and Affections, 242. VIII. Special Occasions: 1. The 
Family and Schools, 267; 2. National Relations, 289; 2. 
Thanksgiving and the Seasons, 293; 4. Daily Devotion, 299. 
IX. Consummation: 1. Death, 325; 2. Resurrection, 339; 
3. Judgment, 342; 4. Eternity, 344. 

We do not quite like this. Itis too arbitrary, even violent. 
Subjects are torn apart and put together somewhat too rough- 
ly, whether they will bear it or not; the order of nature and 
reason is not enough followed. Penitence, Faith, and Justi- 
fication are subjective matters, belonging to man; we would 
not put them with the Fall, the Redeemer, and Grace, which 
properly group together about the objective head of Redemp- 
tion. They belong rather in the neighborhood of, and just 
before, “The Christian.” Of this last by no means enough 
is made. No one will accuse us of inclining too seriously to- 
wards the General Synod’s mountain of “Christian Experi-, 
ence: but the vast and varied subject of the Inner Life, 
Graces and Duties, Trials and Comforts, Trust and Love, re- 
quire vastly more than forty hymns and two subdivisions. 
Be as churchly as we may, we must not forget that we are 
human. That humanity, frail and foolish as it is, our reli- 
gion does and must recognize. The feelings and experiences 
that belong to our nature and condition, must come into a 
hymn-book. Let them be admitted, but not emphasized. 
Let us understand that they are not, and cannot be, our reli- 
gion, or any part of it: and within that limit let them, as 
essential parts of our inevitable humanity, take hold on our ° 
religion as strenuously as they will. We do insist on this, 
and protest against any mistaken reform which would throw 
our humanity in the shade, and drive the many noble hymns 
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of living faith, hope, love, sorrow, submission, consecration, 
aspiration, out of our books. If we mistake not, this is not 
the spirit of the unequalled German hymnology, nor of the 
Lutheran Church. And on this point we have a little quar- 
rel with the Ohio book. 

Again: to set down the Church Year simply as so many 
“Festivals,” seems to us unworthy of the solemnity, import- 
ance, and value of the sacred seasons separately taken, and 
much more of the connected whole, of that grand chain of 
imperishable truth, that sweet succession of saving facts, that 
the noble condensation and completion of the gospel plan. 
Nor can we be contented to see a human Festal, however 
worthy, set beside those which are entirely of God. Pre- 
cious as Reformation Day is to us, it should never be put in 
the same list with Christmas and Easter and Whitsunday. 

We come now to the Contents. 51 hymns are from the 
German, many being new translations by members, we sup- 
pose, of the compiling committee. Nos. 23, 34, 46, 105, 
106, 182, 188, 208, 209 are by Rev. M. Loy: 103, 189, 
212, 218, 262, 266, 303 by Prof. L. Heyl: 225, by J. Sal- 
yards: 4 by J. H. Good (who these two were we know not). 
Dr. Mills is found worthy to constitute thirteen: five are ta- 
ken from Dr. Reynolds, two of them original here, Nos. 1, 
214: Dr. Alexander gives two, one not usually known, 143: 
one, 228, is from Anderson’s, the Edinburgh translator (and a 
very poor one) of Luther’s hymns: while five, marked as 
new here, 187, 231, 232, 241, and several more, are anony- 
mous, being credited to various newspapers, etc. Besides 
these, there are a number of originals, not translations. M. 
Loy gives seven, Nos. 26, 207, 222, 223, 224, 239, 240, and 
Mr. Heyl one, 226. There are, moreover a number marked 
}, as not having been published in other English hymn-books. 
The ‘“Churchman’”’ gives six, “Church of England Magazine” 
three, “‘American Messenger” two, &c. Of these none are 
noticeable except Mr. Loy’s, which are, of course, very 
churchly. The best, we think, is one on baptismal regener- 


ation, (we see no reason to be ashamed of the name) No. 
207. 


At Jesus feet our infant sweet We here embrace his proffered grace 
We lay with all its stain, In this baptismal wave, 

' That renders it for heaven unmeet Nor shall the world our trust efface— 

Until 'tis born again: The bath its soul will save. 
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We fail to see the Holy Three But who can tell what virtues dwell 
Concealed the font within, Through God’s word in that flood, 
Mere water seems the mystery Or who the simple faith repel 
That cleanses us from sin: That owns it Jesus’ blood ?” 


There are some pretty steep expressions in that. The last 
line of the first verse, especially, we do not believe in at all. 
Christ, not his ordinance, saves the child’s soul. But the 
piece has much force and some poetry, and we give it as a 
sample. No. 225, translated by “J. Salyards,” from Wol- 
tusdorf, affords another instance of how a true, important, 
and comfortable doctrine may be misrepresented by perverse 
and exaggerated expressions. It is a Lord’s Supper hymn. 
Thus begins verse 2: 


“Bread most holy let me bless thee! Flesh divine, all rent and riven, 
For he mingles as I press thee, Wounds my guilty race has given,” 
&e. 


If that be not Romanism, it is Consubstantiation, which is 
no Lutheran doctrine. There is no use of letting our good 
be evil spoken of. 

The translations are perhaps better than the General Syn- 
od’s, but are scarcely, in our opinion, a success. They are 
mostly not taken from the finest or most famous German 
hymns; the metres of many are unfamiliar; and their En- 

lish dress is hardly such as to make them attractive and 
useful. The best perhaps (after the two by Dr. Alexander) are 
34 and 188, by Rev. M. Loy, from Hiller and Selnecker : 


“God, in human flesh appearing, “Let me be thine forever, 
Took the children to his breast, | My gracious God and Lord; 
Lambs with his green pastures May I forsake thee never, 
cheering, Nor wander from thy word: 
Fitting for his heavenly rest ; Preserve me from the mazes 
This is gentleness unbounded, Of error and distrust, 
This is lowliness of heart ; And I shall sing thy praises 
All are by his love surrounded, Forever with the just.” 
None are ever bid depart.” 


A book composed of one part matter like this, translations 
and originals, made or taken to suit their own views and 
purposes, and five parts of common English matter, made 
long before, with very different purposes and views, must of 
necessity be somewhat incongruous. We presume the Com- 
mittee found it a troublesome and uncongenial task, to select 
the three hundred inevitable English hymns. This appears 
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from the preface, where they felt “constrained to acknowl- 
edge, that, with more time, and a better field to select from, 
than our rather barren English Hymnology, their work could 
have been much improved, and brought into closer conformi- 
ty with the peculiar wants of the Lutheran Church.” The 
rather bold expression which we have underscored, is in one 
sense true, and in another not. Our English hymnology is 
not so rich as the German, in quantity or quality, in matter, 
meaning, spirit, or style, in thought, poetry, or devotion. A 
mind educated in, or brought to, the solid, pure faith of our 
Church, will find a dreary deficiency about most of our En- 
glish lyrics ; alack of force, purity, simplicity, depth, earnest- 
ness,—some of these qualities, or all of them at once: these 
hymns do not say what we want said, nor say it as we would 
have it; they are cut after another pattern from ours, built 
on a different foundation, framed in accordance with other, 
and, as we think, less correct tastes: all this is true, and it 
is proportionably hard to make a really Lutheran hymn-book 
out of English materials, supplied by men who were Dissen- 
ters, Methodists, Calvinists, Anabaptists, every sort of creed 
but ours. Not that any thing in our hearts or belief pre- 
vents our joining in worship with any Christian brother of 
whatever name; but that the effusions of these said brethren 
do not correspond with, and come up to, our idea of what is 
right and just, and true and proper. In atmosphere, style, 
tone, temper, if not in matter, doctrine, verbiage, they do 
not meet our views. Here is the difficulty; and so far, if 
the Ohio compilers—and we with them—are right, our En- 
glish hymnology is comparatively barren. But positively 
barren it is not. There is enough matter in it,—if one only 
knows where to find, and how to use the same,—which will 
fit our purpose very tolerably well. ‘To the Ohio compilers 
it may have indeed been barren, but it is not necessarily so 
to every one. ‘Their opportunities of knowing the range 
and capacity of English hymnology, were, we suppose, lim- 
ited: it would certainly be possible to get three hundred 
English hymns better in themselves, and better adapted to 
fit with German translations in a Lutheran book, than those 
which they employed for that purpose. We incline to fancy 
that these gentlemen rather took for granted that it was a 
hopeless case, and paid no very special or deep attention to 
the matter; at any rate, had no faith in the possibilities of 
their work. Without such faith and such careful labor, a 
first-rate hymn-book can never be made. The Ohio book 
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has its merits; it deserves careful and favorable attention, 
and we have given it such: but better things can be done on 
the same line, and the Church will see them done. 


General Synod’s Sunday School Hymns, 1860. 3464.50 H. 


It cannot be a greater relief to our readers than it is to 
us, to come across something which we can heartily and al- 
most unqualifiedly commend. The little book before us is, 
for its purpose and in its place, really good. There are a 
few pieces in it which we would rather see out, as 146, 147 
and 149: but the great body of the contents is more nearly 
right in character, spirit, style, tone, tendency, than is the 
case with anything else which we have had to notice. A 
cheerful and healthy atmosphere seems to pervade the work : 
the real wants of children have been kept in view, rather 
than some half-pagan system of impracticable and inhuman 
dogmas. The book has a freshness, simplicity, tenderness, 
heartiness, which is not unworthy of the relation a civilized 
Christian Church should maintain to her redeemed and bap- 
tized infants. The way in which the Festivals are brought 
out, moreover, marks an era of most happy progress in the 
right direction. We are almost surprised that so great an 
advance could be made on what went before. Revs. Albert 
and Titus, we believe, were the compilers; and their work 
speaks well for their heads and hearts. We do not under- 
stand how, with such a book, officially and of the Church, in 
existence, any Lutheran clergyman can think himself justi- 
fled in using, instead, a more private publication, as 


Kurtz’s Sunday School Hymns. 1860. 435 Hymns. 


This is an enlargement of the one published in 1843, which 
we noticed as Dr. Passavant’s. As far as hymn 251, the stereo- 
type plates of the old book were retained and used: beyond 
that is an Appendix, prepared by Rev. M. Sheeleigh. This 
part—except twenty hymns at the end, for “Revivals of Re- 
ligion,” which have no business in a Sunday School Hymn- 
book—is not open to the objections which we urged, with 
some earnestness, against the earlier portion. The Appendix 
contains too many, to our taste, of the loose rollicking lyrics 
which are commonly considered the best thing for young 
people to sinz, but from which our official Sunday School 
book is happily almost free: but otherwise we have no special 
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fault to find with it. The amiable editor himself supplied 
seven original pieces, Nos. 264, 286, 339, 375, 378, 380, 
898. One item is very noticeable: under the number 346 
stands, in lonely dignity, part of Miss Winkworth’s vigorous 
rendering of Luther’s Christmas Carol. 


“Welcome to earth, Thou noble Thou com’st to share our misery: 
Guest, What can we render, Lord, to thee?” 
Through wkom this wicked world 
is blest! 


We mean no disrespect to Mr. Sheeleigh’s labors, nor to our 
English hymns in general: but the sight of this blessed 
German heart-song, coming where it does, refreshes us as 
springs in the desert, as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land. 


Kurtz's Infant School Hymns. 1860. 132 Hymns. 


Sometimes bound up with the last, and sometimes publish- 
ed separately. It was prepared by Mr. Sheeleigh, and No. 
116 is his. Infant hymns are scarcely opeh to criticism ; 
and we should think the half hundred added to the General 
Synod’s Sunday School book, were quite enough, but every 


one to his taste. 


St. John’s 8S. S. Hymns. 1864. 75 Hymns. 


“Select Hymns, for the use of St. John’s Ev. Luth. Sun- 
day School.” (Dr. Seiss’, Philadelphia.) Compiled by a 
committee of teachers, not published, but privately printed, 
exclusively for the use indicated. It is used in connection 
with the General Synod’s Sunday School book, especially on 
Anniversaries, etc. 


The Hymnal of the Future. 


We have fulfilled our promise, and given an account, which 
we at least intended to be fair, accurate, and full, of the En- 
glish Lutheran Hymn-book of the past and present. Our 
article has extended to a length we did not anticipate, and 
taken up an amount of space and time which only the ac- 
knowledged importance of the subject could justify. We 
might have said more, we might have said less. Whatever 
we have said has been said in the interest of truth: and we 
are glad to see—whether by expressions of assent or dissent 
is of little moment—that our words have been the means of 
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drawing increased attention to the subject, and calling forth 
the sentiments of others thereupon. Let a matter be fully 
discussed, and the truth will appear. But “he is a poor re- 
former, who merely points out the faults of existing things, 
without suggesting a remedy ;” and it may reasonably be 
expected of us to indicate the principles on which, in our 
view, a true, pure, genuine, sufficient collection,—the Hymnal 
of the Future,—shall be formed, and the leading features by 
which the same: should be distinguished. 

I. First, then, an essential prerequisite to the production 
of such a book is a competent knowledge of Hymnology by 
the compilers. Any man of sense would be apt, at first 
sight, to consider this a self-evident proposition. One would 
not make a spelling-book without first knowing how to spell ; 
one does not publish a treatise, however elementary, on Bot- 
any or Conchology, unless he himself possessed at least the 
rudiments of the science. The rule holds in all things else; 
why not here? In almost every walk in life, for nearly 
every labor in the world, study, experience, acquaintance 
with the subject, aptness for the work, are considered neces- 
sary. We have too long dispensed with them here. For the 
last hundred years it has been customary, throughout Pro- 
testant Christendom, for whoever had a mind, (or for who- 
ever, not having a mind, was appointed thereto by the con- 
stituted authorities,) to make a hymn-book ; though he might 
know and care nothing about the facts or the principles of 
Hymnology, about who had written, what he had written, 
how he had written, and what use should be made of his 
writings. It is time we got beyond this; not only for the 
greater credit and honesty of dispensing with errors, mis- 
statements, negligences, and ignorance; not merely to avoid 
the scandal of Christian men making, using, and offering to 
God careless and unworthy pieces, of work, such as they 
would disown and be ashamed of in their secular life: but 
because an English Hymn-book cannot be in any respect so 
good as it may and ought to be, unless its authors have a 
tolerably minute and thorough knowledge of the whole range 
of English hymnology. We know the difficulties of the 
study. The subject has not yet been reduced to a science ; 
its principles are not yet digested, its theories not written 
down: there have been but a few slight and partial essays 
towards this. Of the externals, the facts, the materials, it is 
not possible at this day, and in this country, to have a com- 
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plete and exhaustive knowledge. Still we can do something. 
Perfection may be unattainable, but we can approximate it. 
There are in existence probably somewhat over one thousand 
original volumes of hymns and similar sacred poetry, by their 
various authors. These are the sources, fountains, authori- 
ties. Two or three hundred of them are of more or less 
practical importance, as containing the hymns which have 
been, are, might, could, would, or should be brought into use. 
From these books alone we can get, with perfect accuracy, 
the author’s text, the original draft and shape of a hymn. 
And by these alone can one ascertain what an author has 
written, how much, and how well. It sometimes happens 
that some of the best hymns, even of a distinguished writer, 
have remained unknown and unused, and can be found only 
in his original work: and more frequently that his own text 
is, at least in some respects, better than the mutilated read- 
ings which are found elsewhere. Here are two advantages, 
of the most direct and practical nature, resulting from this 
examination of the sources. Moreover, there comes thus a 
certain familiar intimacy with the men and materials one is 
dealing with, an insight into the history and heart of the 
subject. The careful student of these originals is no longer 
a mere dabbler at the science, peeping from without into its 
mysteries ; he has taken his degree and entered within the 
shrine. He ceases to be a reaper of other men’s harvests, a 
compiler from other compilations. The first requisite for a 
thoroughly good hymn-book is, that, abandoning this ignoble 
dependence upon others, and using some freedom of investi- 
gation, it should take its materials, not second-hand from 
anywhere as it happens, but (as far as possible) fresh from 
the pages where they are found pure, primitive, legitimate, 
and authoritative. 

But this is not all that must be done in pursuance of our 
first rule. We must know not only what hymns have been 
written, but what have been sung. We cannot afford to ig- 
nore any land-marks: we must see what our neighbors have 
been about all this time, who, with more or less wisdom, en- 
ergy, and comfort, are traveling the same road with us. 
There are in the English language we know not what num- 
ber,—probably three thousand, perhaps many more,—of 
hymn-books, selections, collections, call them what you will. 
These are important, not merely as containing many valuable 
hymns, which appeared for the first time thus, and as giving 
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an infinite variety of new, and often improved, readings ; 
but as presenting the life of English and American Christen- 
dom, past and present, in all its varying phases. Every 
operation and condition of the human mind, more or Jess un- 
der the Divine Spirit’s influence; every shade of dovtrinal 
belief, emotional temper, and ecclesiastical position; almost 
every shade of theology, exegesis, and even Church history, 
is either exhibited or indicated here. (And though the odd 
thousands be not within reach, yet several hundred, giv- 
ing some idea of the subject on a small scale, may be found 
in a few private libraries in this country.) If, after faithful 
study of this varying and conflicting mass, one does not get 
at the truth, his mind must be either dull, narrow, or preju- 
diced. The wanderings of our brethren should point us to 
the true path; their partial darkness should help us to a 
fuller light. If ‘each man’s life is all men’s lesson,” each 
hymn-book, however bad, may add a grain of instruction to 
the stock of him who would construct a better. “The proper 
study of mankind is man:” and they, who shall compile our 
ideal Hymnals of the Future, must find their proper study 
in the Hymnal of the Past and Present. 

Il. The second prerequisite is found in a severely correct 
judgment and thoroughly refined taste. Ilymne, before be- 
ing admitted, should be subjected to a much stricter criticism 
than has been the fashion. We do not mean that we would 
reject all which contain the first person singular of the per- 
sonal pronoun, or change it to the plural: nor that we would 
cast out “There is a fountain filled with blood,’ because of 
the sensuous image in the first verse, or ‘“Ilow beauteous are 
their feet,’ on the ground that the feet of the minister, 
in some particular place, may not be literally beautiful. We 
do not mean that the compiler should employ any narrow, 
arbitrary, or absurd style of criticism; that his taste should 
be finical and prudish, and overly delicate; much the con- 
trary. But he should have a lofty standard, loftier than has 
been known yet: that standard should embrace not merely 
literary and poetic excellence, (though these include more 
than is commonly thought;) but sense, force, doctrine, tone, 
temper, the whole character of the piece: his edmitted hymns 
should, as a rule, come up to the standard: and there should 
be no exceptions to that rule, except for some sufficient rea- 
son. Sterorhold and Rouse might do for two hundred years 
ago; many of the hymns yet in our books were well enough 
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erhaps when they were written; but the world moves. 
There are enough really good hymns, if one only knows two 
things; first, where to find them; second, how to recognize 
them when found. When a compiler has learned these two 
rules well, he will have no need of poor or negative hymns 
to eke out his book. Most American hymnals seem to have 
no standard at all, but contain good, bad, and indifferent in 
pleasing confusion, all sorts to suit all tastes. A happy ex- 
ception is found in the Sabbath Hymn-book, by two Andover 
Professors. 1858. It has a standard; and the consequence 
is that nothing absurd or disgraceful is found within its 
covers; all the contents reach a certain mark. But the mark 
is not far enough up; the standard can and should be much 
higher. 

We have said that this standard includes not merely liter- 
ary style and finish, but the spirit, tone, and what we must, 
with the painful prospect before us of being again uncom- 
prehended and objected to, again venture to call doctrine. 
The true hymnal should have a manly, robust, large faith ; 
clear, positive views, joined with the broadest charity. It 
should be liberal, not loose; enlightened, not emasculated ; 
catholic, not crazy. Its limits should be far from narrow, 
but they should rigidly be guarded. A thing cannot be let 
in simply because it is pretty, nor simply because it is pious. 
Some of the finest sacred poems we have must be excluded, 
because they either express views to which we cannot assent, 
or breathe a spirit which we do not approve. For instance, 
there is Charles Wesley’s hymn, “Lord, I believe a rest re- 
mains.” It is one of the most vigorous and elegant lyrics 
which that eminent saint, and great poet, ever wrote; but it 
is throughout a description of, and a prayer for, positive 
perfection. Some non-Methodist books (not any of our Lu- 
theran ones) retain part of this piece, uselessly, and not very 
honestly trying to pretend that it refers to the heavenly rest: 
which is a patent deception. The true hymnal cannot do 
this sort of thing. It may regret to lose so fine a poem; it 
may see that the tender and earnest beauty of these verses, 
objectionable as they are, might sometimes be vastly edify- 
ing; but it has no right to do evil that good may come. And 
here we bring up against a widespread delusion, that has 
place in many respectable minds. It is often urged that 
popularity is the highest tribunal, from which there is no ap- 
peal; that if a hymn be acceptable, and people find or fancy 
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it useful, that gives it effectual sanction. By no means. 
Things in themselves abominable, may often have done good. 
We have no doubt that some of those peculiar productions, 
which we thought it necessary to criticise in our second arti- 
cle, have frequently been useful. We think it likely that sinners 
have been hopefully converted by the late Elder Knapp’s fa- 
vorite piece: 


“Good morning careless sinner: for you I am alarmed: 
Why are you not afflicted, or why not dead and damned ?” 


Now if we are to keep everything that anybody sees fit to 
like and to fancy useful, especially at camp-meetings, what 
an unmeasured mess of nonsense, and far worse, we shall 
have; and what a terrible amount of harm will be done along 
with the good! No; people can learn to be moved and edi- 
fied as well by good poetry as by doggerel, and to get and 
hold their religion in a sound, healthy, rational way, as easi- 
ly as through fanaticism and excitement. Cannot people see 
that it is not a mere matter of expediency, but a plain ques- 
tion of right and wrong? If a thing be in itself amiss, we 
have no right to do it, no matter what we, our neighbors, or 
the Church, may gain thereby. God has given us taste and 
judgment, as much as he has anything else; and they are to 
be a sort of intellectual conscience to us. And therefore we 
insist that they wust be used in their “finest, keenest, largest, 
and most concentrated action,” in the making of the ideal 
hymn-book. 

III. The last prerequisite is a thoroughly broad, liberal, 
appreciative, catholic spirit. Those who would compile the 
true Hymnal must not be bigots or sectarians. No narrow 
exclusiveness, no undue attachment to some favorite forms of 
truth, should blind their eyes or close their hearts to the 
merits of whatever is excellent, in whatever way. They 
should be able to turn and apply the ancient motto: “Chris- 
tianus sum: nihil Christiania me alienum puto: to seek 
truth in the most unpromising quarters, to acknowledge it 
readily and gladly, wherever found. Our Presbyterian 
brethren, if they wish to improve their hymn-books, must 
stop throwing into the background the American Charles 
Wesley; and High Anglicans should modify their contempt 
of Watts and Doddridge, though they were Dissenters. We 
ought all to learn, that Hymnology is a thing almost as broad 
as Christianity; and that is much larger than any of us 
know. Accordingly we should be thankful rather than 
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frightened, if the Unitarian, Sir John Bowring, and the De- 
ist, Helen Maria Williams, have given us one or two hymns 
fit to use. On the same principle we must get rid of our 
personal prejudices, and be willing to believe that the hymns 
which we have been fond of, and accustomed to, may not be 
the only good ones, nor the best, in existence. We must get 
rid of a notion which many people, knowing precisely noth- 
ing about the matter, have deeply imbibed, and are disposed 
strenuously to insist upon: that translated hymns, whether 
German, Latin, or what, can be of no use; that we must 
keep nearly to what we have; that our real resources are 
confined to what has been, or shall be, produced of purely 
English origin, and chiefly to such as have already received 
the Church’s sanction, and are more or less known and pop- 
ular. ‘This, as we shall see by and by, is an utter mistake. 
A spirit thoroughly appreciative and catholic must, perforce, 
be independent: it will recognize and bring into use many 
hymns which spirits less catholic, and less appreciative, have 
failed to use or to recognize. In the songs above, there is 
no distinction of time or nation, but David and Isaiah join 
with Clement and Ephraim, with Gregory and Ambrose, with 
Luther and Gerhard, with Watts and Wesley. There should 
be as much as possible of this in the songs below. In the 
ideal Hymnal, there must be something of it. The religious 
views and practices, the style of thought and feeling which 
prevail in one course of the world and at one particular 
hour,—these are not catholic Christianity, only a small part 
of it. It is not what we think, but what others think too: 
not merely what is held now, but what has been held since 
the Day of Pentecost. Doubtless this is the greatest and 
wisest of the ages, but every age thought that of itself, be- 
fore us. The last eighteen centuries have been Christian 
ones, and some respect is due to all of them. It is not only 
the primitive days, nor the Lutheran Reformation, nor the 
Wesleyan Revival, nor the present time of activity in mis- 
sions, literature and speculation: we should give a hearing to 
every period, and take something from each. The true sys- 
tem, no matter in what, is eclectic. There never yet was a 
creed or a communion, a set of men, a phase of thought, or 
an array of customs, that monopolized God’s truth and 
Christ’s grace. Yet some have had far more of these, others 
far less, than their neighbors. By carefully and honestly 
studying these, dividing the tares from the wheat, rejecting 
that which is evil and keeping what seems pure, we are likely 
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to come as near as human nature may, with its present op- 
portunities, to the ideal Truth. And on these principles 
ought the ideal hymn-book to be constructed. 

These, then, are the prerequisites for a thoroughly good 
Hymnal: competent knowledge of the subject, severely cor- 
rect taste and judgment, and warm, appreciative catholicity 
of spirit. The first will ensure that nothing is overlooked ; 
the second, that nothing is unworthily admitted; the third, 
that nothing is rejected without a reason. No human work 
can expect to attain positive perfection: but a Hymnal in 
whose preparation these rules were implicitly obeyed, might 
reasonably expect to be, not only much better than any that 
we have yet, but as good as can well be made now. Some 
of the characteristics of such a book appear plainly enough 
for the mere enumeration of their first principles: it would 
be more complete than any collection extant, yet not so large 
as most: it would be entirely tasteful and pure: it would 
contain all the really good hymns in the language, and no 
others. But we need to give some further description of 
what the true Hymnal should be, according to our notion. 

The Arrangement should be more natural, logical, and 
convenient than we are accustomed to. The subjects should 
follow and run into one another of their own accord, so that 
if one knows what he wants, he should know where to find it, 
with no other help than the one general Table of Contents. 
The two grand natural divisions, of the Objective and the 
Subjective, or God’s part and man’s, should apportion the 
book between them. Under the first of these the headings 
should run somewhat as follows: the great facts which save 
us being placed mainly where they belong, under the Church 
Year, and there presented far more fully and worthily than 
has yet been done in any American hymn-book. 

I. General Hymns of Worship. A. Praise and Thanks- 
giving; B. General Petition; C. Lord’s Day and Public 
Worship. II. Divine Nature. III. Creation and Provi- 
dence. IV. Sin and Redemption. V. Advent. VI. Christ- 
mas. VII. New Year. VIII. Epiphany. IX. Example 
and Teaching of Christ. X. Passion. A. The Lenten 
Season; B. Passion Week; C. Good Friday; D. Easter 
Eve. XI. Easter. XII. Ascension. XIII. Christ’s Glory, 
Kingdom, and Priesthood. XIV. Jesus Hymns (hymns of 
praise and praise to Christ, of communion with him; hymns 
dwelling upon his person, name, office, etc.) XV. Pentecost, 
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XVI. Trinity. XVII. The Church. A. Her Foundation 
and Nature; B. Her Persecution and Protection ; C. Commu- 
nion of Saints; D. Ordination, Ministerial Occasions, Dedi- 
cation, ete.; E. Missions. XVIII. A. The Word; B. 
Baptism and Confirmation; C. The Lord’s Supper. The 
immense advantage of much of this arrangement will be felt 
by those who know how to value and observe the Church 
Year worthily, and who have felt painfully the lack of sym- 
pathy with their own views and practices, on the part of the 
books in use, and the almost utter absence of hymns fitted 
at all to the great seasons of Advent and Epiphany. From 
November until March, and often at other times, many of 
our clergymen present, in their sermons, lessons, and prayers, 
a class of topics which is scarcely touched upon in the hymn- 
books, and are obliged to sing of other matters, and in other 
strains, than those which fill the hearts of the people. The 
true Ilymnal must correct this. 

The arrangement of the Subjective part should be some- 
what more clear, exact, and exhaustive, than we have yet 
seen. Thus: XIX. The Order of Salvation; A. Invitation; 
B. Repentance; C. Faith and Justification; D. Peace and 
Joy. XX. The Christian Life. A. Consecration; B. Sanc- 
tification, Outward and Inward; C. Love to God and Christ; 
D. Trust: 1. In General; 2. In God and Providence; 3. 
In Christ and Redemption; E. Following Christ; F. Hea- 
venly Spirit; G. Watchfulness and Fidelity; H. Wisdom 
and Self-knowledge; I. Simplicity and humility; K. Be- 
nevolence. XXI. The Cross and Comfort. XXII. Occa- 
sions; National, ete. XXIII. Children. XXIV. Private 
and Family Devotion, Morning and Evening. XXV. Last 
Things. A. Preparation for Death; B. Burial; C. Resur- 
rection; D. Judgment; E. Heaven.—And last, Doxologies. 

Now in the inward part of this,—through those two very 
extensive and most important heads, the Order of Salvation 
and the Christian Life,—there should be unity, harmony, 
and an ascending scale. Repentance should begin with trem- 
bling, confession, and woe, close upon the Gospel Call, and 
gradually rise toward hope and confidence, till its last hymns 
were hardly distinguishable from the first of Justifying Faith. 
This again should ascend, from its first agonizing cries, filled 
yet with oppressive sense of sin, through the comforts and 
the rest of full belief, till it loses itself in Godly Peace and 
Joy. It would be delightful to dwell upon the pages of a well 
constructed Hymnal, where the beauty of the separate con- 
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tents was doubled by a skilful and complete arrangement, 
the throbbings of a thousand divinely-led human hearts meet- 
ing with and answering each other, the rich experience of 
different creeds, and lands, and ages, joining, in majestic uni- 
son, to pour one tide of solemn grateful song. Now it is 
meek submission, now fearless constancy: here it utters the 
trembling notes of half-doubting hope, and presently the 
eager voice of ardent aspiration: but no discord creeps into 
the harmony, no passing unworthiness of sense or sound de- 
stroys the charm, no feeble break of thought, nor aggressive 
error of carnal emotion, nor dull defect of language, offends 
the ear of listeners in heaven or on earth. Our hymwn-books 
ought to be means of grace: but they have commonly been 
rather proofs of innate depravity. Alas, the dreary distance 
between the Ideal and the Actual! And yet the Ideal can 
be realized, in no small measure. 

As to its contents, the trae Hymnal should elaim some lit- 
tle originality ; or rather it should differ considerably from 
any other volume in use, or in existence. Probably two- 
fifths of its material would be new to those who would em- 
ploy it. The whole number of hymns might be about six 
hundred: of these, Dr. Watts and Charles Wesley would 
give about one hundred each, Doddridge and Montgomery 
some twenty each, Steele, Newton, Cowper, ‘loplady, Kelly, 
and John Mason (1683) from ten to fifteen each, and a varie- 
ty of minor authors from one to eight each. The larger part 
of the volume would be taken from these familiar sources, 
though in unfamiliar numbers and proportions. For instance, 
who has ever yet thought, or dared, to equalize Watts and 
Wesley? With the Methodists it is all their sweet singer, 
while all the Calvinists cleave sternly to the Presbyterian 
muse. Jn media veritas. The true Hymnal shall give to 
each his due, and divide the apple of discord. Again, we 
doubt if any one collection ever printed so many as ten 
hymns from good John Mason, who died fifteen years before 
Watts began to publish. Yet those ten would be among the 
brightest, strongest, most intellectual and most devotional 
poems in the book. We said before that the selection must 
be unhampered and independent. The compilers should be 
tied down to no precedents, to no prejudices, to no narrow 
necessities of the case: whatever seemed sufficiently good 
should be accepted, whether it were well known or not known 
at all, from whatsoever source it came,—whatever was adapt- 
ed, in form, matter, spirit, doctrine, and devotion, to promote 
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the knowledge of truth, the edification of believers, and the 
glory of the Master: and whatever seemed not so adapted 
should be thrown aside, no matter what associations might 
have wound about it, no matter how much some might regret 
its loss. The compiler should labor after the old Greek 
motto, and seek to be best: with single heart and eye we 
should go about this work, aiming at the highest, purest, 
largest, noblest result. And, thus aiming, he will reach cer- 
tain conclusions which he probably did not at first anticipate. 
In proportion as the merits of our English hymnology are 
honestly acknowledged and freely used, its defects will be- 
come apparent too. ‘The Ohio compilers, in the preface to 
their present collection, complain of ‘our rather barren En- 
glish hymnology.”” The accusation, though hardly just, and 
implying too much, aims at a truth. Our English hymnolo- 
gy is a garden overgrown with weeds and brambles, tangled 
and in sad confusion, but containing in its mazes many a 
fruit and flower, some of them beautiful and precious. For 
a time the eye and taste are satisfied with what grows there; 
but by-and-by a sameness is perceived, an inadequacy fan- 
cied; one cannot live always on the same diet: the taste, 
educated by experience, longs for viands of simpler flavor 
and richer substance, more suited to the first wants of appe- 
tite and nature, more pure, more nutritious. The present 
writer is willing to confess that his studies in this department 
were for several years prosecuted on the loose, unchurchly, 
merely English basis. He thought that our resources must 
be found in Watts, Wesley, and the rest of our native hymn- 
ists: he had no faith in translations from any other lan- 
guages, and no idea of introducing any amount of new ma- 
terial, or attempting any radical reform. He now sees that 
this, which has been the view commonly held, is an error; he 
sees that this error was with himself, as it is with a very 
large number of his brethren, simply the result of habit, 
prejudice and lack of better knowledge: and he says all this 
about it, because he believes that any man of fair under- 
standing and thorough honesty, who gets a sufficient oppor- 
tunity of knowing the truth, will come over to it as he has 
done. ‘This may appear to some a small matter: but it is a 
very careless or ignorant view that regards it thus. A reform 
in hymnology will include and produce a corresponding re- 
form everywhere in Church matters. 

The deficiencies, then, of our English hymnology have 
been felt and acknowledged. No subject can be exhausted ; 
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but the writer may claim to have attained, for an American, 
some tolerable knowledge of this. And it is his serious and 
positive conviction, arrived at deliberately and impartially, 
after a hearty and admiring study of all that is best in the 
whole field, that our native English hymns do not fully meet 
the wants of the Church at this advanced day; that they 
leave some important Gospel subjects but partially developed, 
others almost untouched ; that for some worthy and great oc- 
casions they do not supply us: that some phases of Christ’s 
person and work, and of the relation of these to us, they 
present most inadequatcly ; and that, with all their beauties 
and their merits, we want something more. And where shall 
we look for this additional supply? A voice from God's 
Word seems to answer: “Stand ye in the ways, and see, and 
ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and walk there- 
in.” We have stood in the ways, and seen; what we fail 
to find around us, we may discover by looking behind. The 
centuries have been singing God’s praises; ean we get no 
help from them? We turn perforce to the Chureh of our 
fathers the Reformers, and to the unbroken communion of 
primitive and medizval days. The German hymnology is 
the largest and finest in the world: the Greeks and Latins 
have their treasures of sacred song. Let us address ourselves 
to the work, and see what we can get from them. Now 
hymns made to order are detestable ; we cannot, without the 
divine afflatus, manufacture our own translations, any more 
than our own originals: the trne Hymnal is not produced 
thus. Therefore we must find what we may, already done to 
our hand. 

And we find more than we could have expected. The 
Providence of God, answering to the want and desire of the 
most intelligent portion of English-speaking Christendom, 
has raised up, within the last thirty years, trans/ators, as he 
raised up original hymnists in the former century. Several 
gifted and appreciative persons, chiefly members of the 
Church of England, have produced works of great intrinsic 
value, and well-adapted to practical use. Some of these 
have appeared within the last decade; and one, a little vol- 
ume of rare merit and of exceeding importance, was pub- 
lished but three years ago. From these books our ideal 
Hymnal of the future, selecting with the same care and taste 
which it bestowed upon the hymns of native English origin, 
might gather fifteen or twenty from the Greek, chiefly by 
Dr. Neale; thirty or forty from the Latin, by Chandler, 
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Caswall, Neale, and others; and near one hundred from the 
German, half of them by Miss Winkworth, the rest from 
John Wesley, Miss Cox, “Hymns from the Land of Luther,” 
and several minor sources. Some of these translations would 
be found to have all the force and grace of noble original 
poems, all to be smooth and respectable. It might take peo- 
ple some little time to get accustomed to the new atmosphere, 
the tone of thought and feeling, somewhat different from the 
body of our English hymns: but whoever overcame the first 
strangeness, would see and feel the exquisite beauty, the 
earnest solemnity, the greater solidity and purity, the deeper 
experience, the juster views, the healthier and completer pie- 
ty, the general satisfactoriness of these, as above and against 
the common run of our English hymns, even some of those 
which the same book would contain. It is impossible to 
study these German, Greek, and Latin, hymns at all fully 
and impartially, even through the medium of translations, 
without gaining a deep admiration and affection for them, and 
a consequent distaste and discontent with much that we are 
forced to sing now. Not only are they so wuch simpler, 
purer, sweeter, but often we must see that they have the 
truth, when our English lyrics are in error. Let the true 
Hymnal lead us back, then, joyfully, to the good old ways. 

Rvery collection of mark and merit published during the 
last ten years, then, will be found to contain a greater or less 
infusion of translations from the German and the Latin: and 
nearly every hymn-book that has happened within that time, 
whatever its origin, and character, shows something of the 
prevailing turn and taste. We find this not only in the Epis- 
copal Church, where we might expect it, but among Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, Baptists, and Methodists. The 
selections are not always made with great care or taste, and 
do not often show thorough knowledge of the field: but they 
unmistakably indicate the direction which the hymnologic in- 
vestigation of the day is taking. It would appear, also, from 
what these compilers have done as it is, that had they been 
more familiar with the large number of translated hymns re- 
cently added to our literature, their selections therefrom 
would have been larger. But to our figures. 

In Andrews’ “Hymns and Devotional Poetry,” (Low 
Church Episcopal,) 1857. 460 hymns. There are 21 from 
the German and 7 from the Latin. “Hymns for Church and 
Home,” (Episcopal,) 1860. 417 hymns. 20 are German 
and 29 Latin. In Dr. Boardman’s Supplement to the Old 
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School Presbyterian Psalms and Hymns, of 510, 28 are Ger- 
man and 32 Latin. In Dana’s Collection, (Presbyterian, ) 
Charleston, 1860, of 491 hymns, 14 are from the German, 
15 from the Latin, and 1 from the Syriac. In Robinson’s 
‘Songs of the Church,” (Presbyterian,) 1862. 1,193 
hymns. 16 are German and 9 Latin. In the Sabbath 
Hymn-Book, (Congregational,) 1855. Of 1,290, at least 
40 are German, 24 Latin, and 2 Greek. Dr. Adams’ 
“Church Pastorals,”’ (Congregational,) Boston, 1864. 988 
hymns, has 24 German and 17 Latin. Mr. Beecher’s Ply- 
mouth Hymn-Book ; 1855, has, of 1,374 pieces, at least 23 
German and 17 Latin. “Hymns for the Church of Christ, by 
Drs. Hedge and Huntington, (High Arian,) 1853, of 886, 33 
are German, 34 Latin, and 1 Greek. (‘This was two years be- 
fore the first volume of Lyra Germanica.) Of the 159 hymns 
annexed to Dr. Osgood’s “Christian Worship,(Unitarian,) 
New York, 1862. 5 are German and 19 Latin. One or 
two German Reformed compilations, which we have not by 
us, contain a number of German translations. We might 
add, as corresponding testimony from across the water, that 
the present hymn-book of the English Congregational Union, 
1855, of 1,000 hymns has at least 18 German and 10 Latin. 
Paxton Hood’s Brighton Hymn-book, (Congregational, ) 1862, 
of 230, has 8 from the German. In the collection put forth 
by the Young Men’s Christian Association, London, 1862, of 
562 hymns, 16 are German. A majority of these books are 
compiled by, and for, people who care nothing for the Festi- 
vals, for the distinctively objective presentation of Christian 
truth; for the Churchly System as a whole, or in any of its 
parts: people who probably did not feel, in any considerable 
measure, the deficiencies of our English hymnology, and who 
took this German and Latin material, as they would have 
taken anything else, simply on its own intrinsic merits. 

If we turn to the Church of England, we shall find testi- 
mony of another sort. A very active and interesting move- 
ment has been going on there for some years, which has 
effected great change in the hymnology of the mother coun- 
try, and gone far to produce among us the result indicated 
Ly the statistics above given. There is a strong reaction to- 
wards the old ways: a great number of hymns have been 
produced, which are either translated from the Latin, or writ- 
ten on the basis and after the style of the old Latin models ; 
and there is a tendency to use these largely or chiefly. 
Many of these new-old pieces do possess unusual merit. 





Inutheran Hymnology. 


The Ecclesiological Society’s Hymnal, 1856, contains 105 
hymns, ali from the Latin. Of Oldknow’s “Hymns for the 
Service of the Church,” Birmingham, 1854, 163 in number, 
130 are Latin. Skinner's Daily Service Hymnal, the last 
edition, 1864, has 310 hymns, of which 125 are from the 
Latin, and 22 from the Greek. The famous “Hymns An- 
cient and Modern,” of which a million and a half copies are 
said to have been issued, which has been adopted by the 
British Admiralty, for use in all the vessels in her Majesty’s 
service, and has made its way into Caffrania and Madagascar, 
consists of 273 pieces, from one-third, to one-half of which 
are of Latin origin, and several more of German. Lord Nel- 
son’s Salisbury Hymnal, which had some time since reached 
a circulation of 80,000, is of similar proportions. So is a 
“Selection of Hymns for Public and Private Use,” 1847. 
Nor is this large proportion of foreign matter found only in 
distinctively High Church publications. The Collection of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge (300 hymns, 
published at two pence) contains a number from the Latin: 
as in many of the other books, they are not indicated, and 
we have not stopped to distinguish and count them. And in 
Mercer’s Church Psalter and Hymn-Book, 1859, (Mr. Mer- 
cer was James Montgomery’s pastor during the poet’s later 
years) of 510 hymns, while but 9 appear to be Latin, 40 are 
from the German. 

Now can we not learn something from all this? We have 
no right to say, ‘““These men are not of our way of thinking, 
we have no concern with them.”” The wise disciple, while he 
calls no man his master but Christ, is willing to own some 
sympathy with any of his brethren, and to accept ‘some in- 
struction from each. The true Hymnal will slavishly follow 
none, but will study all, and then strike out for itself what 
seems the right path. 

We have only one thing more to say, and that concerns the 
spirit, tone, feeling, of the ideal Hymn-book. We would 
have a book with more force, fervor, passion, poetry, than 
perhaps any one volume that we know: with more genuine 
feeling and experience than any hymn-book now extant: a 
book most thoroughly and intensely human. Only it should 
put this human element in the right place, and use it in the 
right way. It should distinguish between the false and the 
true, between real religion and the things that may happen 
to really religious people. It would not present vulgar cru- 
dities, love-sick fancies, and discontented murmurs, as legiti- 
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mate products of the Holy Spirit. But, after throwing aside 
the vast mass of inferior and faulty matter with which our 
hymn-books are yet loaded, it would retain abundance of 
earnest feeling and tender human interest; it would still be 
able to express, with a richness of variety, purity, and depth 
unknown before, the thanksgivings and petitions, the strifes 
and fears, the resolution and endeavors, the beliefs and long- 
ings, the joys and hopes, of every well-instructed believer, 
every right-minded child of God on earth. 

We have said enough. Should such a book appear, its 
path would not be one of roses. Some would be suspicious 
of its origin, others of its objects; many would not compre- 
hend its plan and spirit and scope, the ends it was meant to 
serve, the principles which would underlie it. But others, 
more liberal or more enlightened, must see that of such a 
book there is sad and positive need, and that it might become 
a great agent—none greater—for the spread among us of 
pure doctrine and correct usage, the revival of just views, 
principles, practices, the regeneration of our Zion in this land. 
Then may the true Ilymnal soon appear, and may God’s 
blessing be upon it long! 


ARTICLE III. 


THE SABBATH, A DELIGHT. 
By Josern A. Seiss, D, D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


" THERE is a Psalm, the ninety-second, which bears the 
title: “The Sabbath Day.” The authorship of this Psalm 
has been variously stated. Some ascribe it to Adam in 
Eden, some to Moses, and others to David. It is hardly to 
be supposed, however, that Adam was beset in Paradise 
with the workers of iniquity, and the troublesome enemies, 
of whom this Psalm speaks; or, that either Adam or Moses 
had at hand the psalteries, harps and instruments of music, 
with which this devout singer found it so good to show forth 
the loving-kindness of the Lord. If tradition ought to yield 
to the force of internal evidences, the great majority of in- 
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terpreters are right in ascribing this, as most of the Psalms, 
to Israel’s royal singer, the son of Jesse. But, whoever 
may have been its author, it is agreed, that it is an inspired 
production, and that the title which it bears is a part of it. 
By divine authority, it isa “Song for the Sabbath-day.” 
From this Psalm we may, consequently, learn, in what light 
to regard the institution of the Sabbath; what that is which 
accords best with its design; and how a heart under the con- 
trol of the Holy Spirit, is affected with regard to it. That 
which is the subject or occasion for song, is a matter of glad- 
ness and rejoicing. Singing most naturally connects with 
joy and pleasure. David continually associates it with emo- 
tions of worship, exultation, triumph, peace and hope. We 
never sing because we are sad. Dirge-like lamentations are 
not unknown to sacred psalmody; but when the Scriptures 
urge us to sing, it is never for sorrow or distress, but for joy 
and gladness. When God’s ancient people were in affliction, 
they hung their harps upon the willows, and said, “How can 
we sing?’ According to the apostle, grief calls for prayer ; 
but, ‘Is any merry? let him sing.” 

If the Sabbath-day, then, is a time for song, and if God 
has inspired and appointed songs for that particular day, we 
are not only authorized, but required, to regard it as designed 
to be a day of delight, at least to the truly devout. A day 
for singing, is a glad day, joyous day, a happy day; and as 
such I propose, at present, to consider the holy Sabbath-day. 

I use the word Sabbath in its wider and less particular 
sense. There are some Christians who are reluctant to apply 
the term Sabbath, to the day kept holy by the Christian 
Church. They think it savors too much of Judaism and le- 
gal ceremonies. They prefer to speak of “‘The Lord’s Day,” 
or Sunday. I have no controversy with any on these points, 
though I think Sabbath a name quite as Scriptural and ap- 
propriate. It means rest; and the Sabbath-day is simply 
the sacred Rest-day, including as well the seventh, on which 
it anciently fell, as the first, on which it is observed since the 
time of Christ. I know of no more necessary connection of 
the word with Jewish ceremonies, than the word Sunday has 
with heathenism. And if John does speak of “the Lord’s 
Day;” Paul, in a passage quite as pertinent, speaks of a 
caSsariouos—a Sabbath keeping, which still remains to the 
people of God. The ceremonial regulations, with which the 
Sabbath was surrounded in the Mosaic ritual, have passed 
away; but the Rest-day, the devotion to sacred purposes of 
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one-seventh portion of our time, continues essentially the 
same a all dispensations, a perpetual joy to the children 
of God. 

One interesting and delightful feature of the Sabbath-day, 
is, the antiquity of its institution. There is but one ap- 
pointment among men which antedates it. It is but one day 
younger than man himself. It is one of the very few things 
that have descended to us from those blessed times, when 
man was innocent. Upon this point, I find no room for the 
doubts which some have expressed. The fact on which 
the Scriptures ground the Sabbath, certainly dates back to 
Paradise. That fact is, the resting of the Lord on the sev- 
enth day from the six days’ work of creation. And as the 
fact on which it is founded existed at the beginning, we are 
at a loss for reasons why its appointment should not have 
been cotemporaneous with that fact. The plainest and most 
obvious meaning of what is recorded of the occasion, also is, 
that the blessing and hallowing of the seventh day did take 
place at that time. ‘Thus the heavens and the earth were 
finished, and all the host of them. And on the seventh day 
God ended his work which he had made; and he rested on 
the seventh day from all his work which he had made. And 
God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it: because that 
in it he had rested from all his work which God created and 
made.” This is the record. To interpret it as if the fact of the 
sanctification of the seventh day were interpolated from trans- 
actions which occurred twenty-five hundred years afterwards, 
is exceedingly far-fetched, and accords neither with the sim- 
plicity of the Mosaic narrative, nor with the accuracy of a 
historian worthy of credit. The whole construction of the 
passage, carries with it the implication, that it was then and 
there, on the occasion of his seventh-day rest from the crea- 
tion work, that “‘God blessed the seventh day and sanctified 
it,”’ and thus instituted the Sabbath. Nor can it weigh any- 
thing against this, that we have no decisive references to any 
such an institution from that time until the days of Moses. 
Those were centuries in which we have very meagre accounts 
of anything. The period of the fourteen hundred years from 
Joshua to John the Baptist, has a far more voluminous and 
detailed history. It is a period concerning which the Scrip- 
tures have the most to tell us. Yet, in all that space, we 
have not the slightest allusion to cirewmeision, which all ad- 
mit to have been a divine appointment, and observed by the 
Jews all that while. And if the silence of the Scriptures 
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are to be of any force in arguing the non-existence of the 
institution in the one case, it must be of equal force in the 
other. But it is of no weight in either. 

That the Sabbath had some peculiar connections, under 
the Mosaic institutes, must be conceded. Having been taken 
up into a ceremonial system, it was conjoined with some 
things peculiar to that system. But, as the rain-bow was 
most likely not first created when it was pointed out to Noah 
as God’s sign of a certain promise; so the designation of the 
Sabbath as an appropriate remembrancer to Israel of their 
redemption from bondage, and the surrounding of it with 
certain ceremonial stringencies, are no evidence that it had 
not a previous existence as old as the rain-bow itself. 

There are also distinct traces of it anterior to Moses, run- 
ning back to Noah, and thence even to Adam. ‘The fact that 
the law merely calls upon the people to “‘remember’’ it, shows 
that it had a being previous to the time when the law was 
given. There is also an earlier reference to it, on the occasion 
of the fall of a double quantity of manna on the sixth day, 
which Moses explained, saying, ‘This is that which the Lord 
hath said, To-morrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto 
the Lord.” Nor is there anything to intimate that this was 
now a new institution, for the first time enjoined. The refer- 
ence in the first chapter of Job, to ‘a day when the sons of 
God came to present themselves before the Lord,” would also 
seem to be best explained upon the supposition that it was 
the custom of God’s people, in these times, to meet for wor- 
ship on particular days, answering to the weekly Sabbath. 

The division of time into seven days, rather than six, ten, 
or twelve, which is of the remotest antiquity, and spread 
abroad almost universally, also has important bearings upon 
this question. We find it in all the languages of India, in 
Arabia, in Syria, in the sacred books of the Veda, and in the 
sacred language of Hindoostan. We can trace it back even 
to Noah before the flood. And, along with this, we find a 
peculiar sacredness, or joyousness, extensively connected 
with the seventh day. Allusions of the kind are to be found 
in Homer, Hesiod, Callimachus, Lucian and Porphyry. 
Philo wrote in his day, “The seventh day is a festival to 
every nation.”” Theophilus, of Antioch, says, the seventh 
day is ““The day which all mankind celebrate.” And Euse- 
bius remarks that “Almost all the philosophers and poets ac- 
knowledge the seventh day as holy.” ‘These facts cannot be 
explained by referring them to the influeuce of the Jewish 
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Scriptures. Some of them ran back anterior to Moses, and 
others can in no way be traced to contact with Judaism. 
They are the traditional relics of the Sabbatic appointment at 
the commencement of the human race. It is also said of Cain 
and Abel, that they offered their sacrifices “tat the end of 
days ;” which so entirely falls in with the idea of an ap- 
pointed Sabbath as a time for holy worship, that I cannot 
otherwise than so interpret it. 

We thus trace the Sabbath back to Eden, and the days of 
man’s innocence. It is one of the precious relies of an un- 
fallen world—a jewel which sin has not been able to dissolve. 
It is a golden link which connects us with the joyous scenes 
of Paradise. 

And this is quite as true of the Christian’s first-day Sab- 
bath, as of the patriarchal and Jewish seventh-day Sabbath. 
It is not upon any given succession of numbers, that the 
stress of the Sabbatic appointment reposes; but upon the 
designation of one-seventh portion of our time as holy. It 
was the seventh day on which God rested; but it was also 
the first; the first of his finished work, and the first 
of the existence of completed creation. The Jews ob- 
served the seventh day, and yet it was also the first ;—the 
first after their passage of the Red Sea, and the first after 
their six days of labor. We observe the first day, and yet 
it is also the seventh ;—the seventh as kept every seventh 
day,—the seventh following every six days of toil, and the 
seventh reckoning from the beginning of our first working 
day. God’s appointed Sabbath is not dependent on acci- 
dents. A westward voyage round the world would reconcile 
the difference. God rested the seventh day, because it was 
the first after he had finished his work. The Jews rested on 
the seventh day, because God rested on the seventh day, and 
because it was the first of their deliverance from Egypt. 
Christians observe the first day, because it was the day of 
Christ’s resurrection from the dead, and hence the day in 
which our redemption from death and hell, and the com- 
mencement of the new creation, first became manifest. God 
designated the seventh day for the patriarchal Sabbath, and 
the seventh day for the Jewish Sabbath; and so he has also 
designated the first day for the Christian Sabbath. It was 
on that day that he brought Christ from the dead, and 
brought life and immortality to light, and thus brought to 
pass the greatest event of time since the creation. It was 
on that day that Christ successively met and communed with 
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his disciples after his resurrection. It was on that day that 
the new dispensation was so marvellously inaugurated by the 
outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost. It was on that day 
that the primitive Christians, and the inspired apostles with 
them, assembled for the holy services which Christ had en- 
joined. It was probably on that day that John received 
those wonderful apocalypses of the Church’s destiny. And 
in every way, this was the day emphatically marked, by the 
Lord, and those whom he sent, as that on which God would 
have Christians celebrate his holy Sabbath. But it is not 
therefore another Sabbath, because observed upon another 
seventh, any more than the Jewish was a different Sabbath 
from that of the patriarchs because connected with events that 
transpired long after the creation. It is still essentially one 
and the same Sabbath. Different ages and stages in the de- 
velopment of God’s dispensation exhibit it in different con- 
ditions and relations; but it still remains the same Sabbath, 
which was instituted in Eden, observed by the antedeluvian 
fathers, embodied in the decalogue, and graven by God him- 
self upon the granite rock, to last as long as the world. It 
is, accordingly, an institution by which we come into fellow- 
ship with the holy solemnities of Paradise, and by the keep- 
ing of which, we join ourselves to the congregation of God's 
children in all the ages. In it we behold a line of gracious 
light stretching down from the periods of Genesis until now, 
and shedding the same blessed radiance upon us with which 
it refreshed and rejoiced the patriarchs and prophets. 
Another joyous feature of the Sabbath-day, is ts relation 
to physical comfort. A vigorous writer of a prize essay, has 
well presented it as ‘“‘Heaven’s antidote to the curse of labor” 
The growing preponderance of wear over repair, in perpetual 
toil, necessarily works premature decay and death. The 
horse and the ass fail to retain their elasticity and vigor as 
long without the Sabbatic rest. Oxen will travel farther in 
a month, and keep in better condition, by resting every sev- 
enth day, than by traveling continuously every day. And 
man needs periods of repose additional to the hours appointed 
for sleep. Observation, guided by the best science, has abun- 
dantly shown, that “The strongest constitutional stamina, the 
most robust and sinewy frame, must speedily relax beneath 
the exactions of the mildest forms of continuous labor.” 
And with the waste of bodily vigor, comes mental enfeeble- 
ment, the decay of intellect, and incalculable depreciations 
of domestic comfort and the general good. Even the least 
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physical of man’s employments cannot be uninterruptedly 
pursued in one unvarying channel, without serious detriment 
to his entire constitution. here must be some timely hushes 
in the continual din, some frequent recurring changes, in the 
long monotony, some periodic, regular, wakeful, joyous 
breakage in the incessant current of one kind of occupation, 
thought and habit. And all these necessities are met by the 
appointment of the Sabbath-day. This consecrated, seventh 
comes in like a healing ointment to the six days ravages 
upon tlre loins, limbs and muscles of labors. It is the hand 
of mercy stretched from heaven to lift the yoke from the 
galled ox, to remove the bit and collar from the jaded steed, 
to sooth the pains of mortal weariness, to strip off the soiled 
garments from the worn children of toil, and to spread 
around all human habitations the sunny sweetness of repose, 
of freedom, and of peace. It is a health-breathing day— 
a day of cheering rest—a day to revive the drooping spirits, 
to freshen the enervated limbs, to start anew the clogged 
affections, and to brighten into beauty the sad countenance 
of care,—and hence, a day for songs. 

The occupations appointed for the Sabbath-day, also con- 
tribute largely to render it a day of gladness. Cessation 
from toil is but a small item in its proper observance. Man 
is more than a physical drudge, or the mere bearer of bur- 
dens. He has loftier capabilities and sublimer relations. 
God made him but ‘a little lower than the angels,” and 
fashioned him in his own likeness. He is endowed with 
thought and affections, which ally him with celestial excel- 
lence and supernal orders. He has understanding, reason, 
imagination, memory and will, by which to search throagh 
time, range over space, rise to heaven, approach divinity, and 
commune with God. Earth was never meant to be the boun- 
dary of his thoughts, nor this brief life the limit of his ex- 
istence. He is more than a brute machine. He is a living 
spirit, made to feed on hidden bread, and to hold companion- 
ship with invisible powers. And the Sabbath was made for 
his soul, still more than for his body and mere earthly com- 
forts. It is a day to be kept holy—a day to be sanctified 
unto the Lord—a day of pause to earthiness for sacred ends— 
a day when the physical man reposes, in order to give scope 
and wakefulness to that too much depressed, inner, sublimer 
manhood of the children of men,—a day for a man to re- 
member his Maker, to survey his glories and his works, to 
think of his loving-kindness, and to adore his matchless ex- 
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cellencies,—a day when eternal realities unveil themselves to 
the soul, and “The sons of God come to present themselves 
before the Lord,”’—a day to give the spirit wings, to soar to 
higher worlds, to join the worshipping throngs of heavenly 
hosts, to pour out our praises unto the Most High, 
and to show forth his loving-kindness on instruments of mu- 
sic, upon the psaltery, and upon the harp, with a solemn 
sound. God, of old, gave ‘A song for the Sabbath-day ;” 
and that song is a song of thanksgiving and of praise—a 
song of rejoicing in the mercy and faithfulness of the Al- 
mighty—a song of triumph in the works of his hands—a song 
of adoration for the infinitude of his wisdom and sublimity— 
a song of exultation in his favors, and a celebration of the 
excellencies of his saints, the joyousness of their hopes, and 
the immovableness of their foundation. Thus, then, would 
God have us keep his holy Sabbath, to occupy our hearts 
with thoughts of him, to unite in celebrating his praises, to 
preach, and hear, and learn, and teach his holy word, and to 
join in those devout assemblies in which he of Calvary walks 
unseen, laying his gentle hand on the heads of the contrite, 
and whispering consolation to them that mourn. 

“Blessed are they that dwell in thy house,” exclaims the 
adoring Psalmist. Blessed, because the heart and voice of 
praise are there. There dwells the Spirit of the Almighty. 
There linger the holy angels, with their sacred sympathies. 
The truth sends forth its rays right from its everlasting 
source, to warm, and swell, and cheer, and animate, and 
bless. There earth projects over into the atmosphere of hea- 
ven. And, in the deep still intervals of what is transacted 
there, we may feel the soft and gentle beatings of the pulse of 
immortality. Glorious are the scenes and occupations which 
these returning Sabbaths bring us, for which each pious heart 
must ever hail them as days of gladness and of song. 

The great facts, of which the Sabbath is a weekly remem- 
brancer, also contribute to render it a day of peculiar delight. 
It is not an unmeaning day. It stands connected with the 
most stypendous events known to our world. A glorious 
creation is this with which God has surrounded us. Behold 
the mountains, with their grand precipices, their towering 
heights, their undulating slopes, their gigantic trees, their 
varied forms of beauty and offices of good; behold the land- 
scapes, moulded by Jehovah's hand, wound about with living, 
liquid ribbons of silver, and adorned with flocks, and herds, 
and fields, and wood; behold the rivers, the lakes, the catar- 
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acts, the seas, the bow painted on the clouds, the golden 
glories of the sunset, the green and flowers which deck the ° 
earth ; behold the sublime expanse above us, the jewels that 
glitter in the crown of night, the worlds that never lose their 
trackless way around the everlasting throne, the light that 
streams its glories, unreserved and undiminished, through all 
time’s revolutions ; consider the lilies of the field, the birds 
of the air, and the things innumerable on sea and land, and 
their fitness to interest and fill us with emotion; survey the 
uncounted orders of living minds, and beautiful intelligences, 
that fill the many mansions of the Eternal Father’s house, 
and live forever to his praise; the Sabbath is the world’s 
remembrancer of all these glorious works, their great Parent, 
and their birth. It carries us back to the time 


“When the radiant morn of creation broke, 

And the world in the smile of its God awoke, 

And the empty realms of darkness and death 

Were moved through their depths by his mighty breath, 
And the orbs of beauty and spheres of flame 

From the void abyss in myriads came.” 


It shows us, from its very institution, the Eternal Architect, 
sitting down to contemplate the excellencies of his works, 
and is a call on us to do the same, and to “look through na- 
ture up to nature’s God.” 

A wonderful achievement, also, was that which brought 
Israel from the servitude and brick-yards of Egypt, to the 
joyous hillsides of Palestine, and the freedom of Zion’s happy 
children. Amazing were the exhibitions of Godhead which 
marked it from the burning bush and the changing staff, to 
the parting of Jordan’s waters, and the triumph of Joshua’s 
armies among the tribes of Canaan. It was as if the great 
Lord had risen up to make a new demonstration of his eter- 
nal power and Godhead. It was a putting forth of his al- 
mightiness to draw the distinction between himself and the 
idols and fancied gods of Gentile worship. It was a new 
declaration of himself to men, that they might henceforwari 
no more give his glory to another, or forget that he alone is 
God. And when he constitued the Jewish Church he made 
the Sabbath a remembrancer of this also. It is a memoria! 
to Israel forever, that the God revealed by these signs an: 
wonders, is the true and only God of nature; that he in 
whom we trust is able to bring down the pride of the haugh- 
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tiest and mightiest oppressor; that his eye is upon the hum- 
blest sufferer who cries unto him ; and that our God is a great 
God, above all Gods. 

And of the same high rank was that great achievement 
which brought the slain Jesus from the grave. On that one 
event hung the fulfilment of all the joyous things of which 
the prophets sang, which God had promised, and for which 
humanity had ever sighed. All the hopes of man, for earth 
and heaven, lay buried in the tomb where Jesus lay. Had 
he not risen, humanity’s light would have expired, and 
our preaching, and believing, and dreams of forgiveness and 
eternal life, all were vain. “But now is Christ risen from 
the dead, and become the first fruits of them that slept.” 
In that one fact the doors of immortality were thrown open to 
a dying race, and the great seal of God affixed to all the 
claims and offers of Jesus of Nazareth. God therein began 
a new creation—the recall of perishing souls from the realms 
of depravity and death to holiness, life and immortal glory— 
a palingenesia indeed, which was never to be stayed till all 
the spoliations of sin had been repaired, and this down-trod- 
den world restored to its Edenic harmony and bliss. And 
so he hath made the Sabbath, also, commemorative of that. 
It tells of Jesus “delivered for our offences, and raised again 
for our justification.” It recalls to us the closed tomb, the 
rock, the seal, the guard, and all the efforts of the powers of 
hell to bind and retain our Saviour among the dead; but 
how, like another Sampson, he broke their bands asunder, 
arose, and bore away the very doors of death, leading cap- 
tivity captive. And when we join together all these glorious 
facts, with which the Sabbath stands connected, how can we 
regard it other than as a day for exultation and for songs? 

Still another happy feature of the Sabbath-day is, its re- 
lation to the moral, spiritual and eternal good of man. It 
not only rests him from secular toil, and refreshes him with 
pleasant recollections and joyous changes in the current of 
his thoughts and occupations; but, by these means, it con- 
tributes to improve his whole nature, reclaim him from the 
ways of sin, and fit his soul for heaven. It helps to soften 
manners, to develop self-respect, to foster the affections of 
home, to give impressiveness to the claims of piety and vir- 
tue, to awaken and improve the moral sentiments, to keep 
alive the sense of accountability and the recollection of God, 
‘and thus to develop whatever is good, and lovely and praise- 
worthy in humanity. Without the Sabbath, man would soon 
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forget the God who made him, and the Saviour who redeemed 
him. His thoughts, no longer arrested by the recurring still- 
ness of this holy day, and his mind, never relieved of its 
cares and burdens, by this weekly rest, must become more 
and more carnal and earthy. And his moral sensibilities, no 
longer fed and warmed by the gifts and influences which 
come through these recurring Sabbath-hours, must needs 
wane and perish. 

“Man liveth not by bread alone.” As every lamp requires 
oil, every fire, fuel, and every flower to be watered; so must 
every soul be nourished with spiritual aliment, and drink in 
what cometh only from heaven, or it must die. The Sab- 
bath is God’s day for replenishing men with these spiritual 
stores. This is the day which connects with the great truths 
of his existence, his creatorship, his moral government, his 
redeeming grace, and his promises of good. This is the day 
on which he has ordained the preaching of his word, the offer- 
ing and the hearing of prayer, and the celebration of those 
holy rites by which the soul is brought into communion with 
himself. This is the day for the nurture of faith, and the 
kindling of love to Jesus, and the strengthening of desire to 
live forever with him in his holy rest. Not unaptly does it 
bear the name of Sunday ; for it is the day from which all 
other days derive their spiritual comforts, the same as the 
planets obtain their light and warmth from the great solar 
orb. The Sabbath is the pearl of days, the fountain and 
the strength of their true significance and blessedness. As 
the jewel in the ring, such is this day to the circle of days. 
Every day, indeed, should be a day of improvement unto the 
Lord; but, without some special day, high and beyond all 
others, devoted to the work of spiritual nurture, such is hu- ~ 
man weakness, that we should presently have none at all, 
and leanness and starvation would be our only heritage. But 
for the holy Sabbath, the preaching of the gospel would, in 
a@ great measure, cease, and the reading of the Scriptures, and 
the instruction of the young in the things of God and the 
soul, come to an end, and so the knowledge of sacred truth 
gradually become extinct. But for the holy Sabbath, people 
would forsake the assembling of themselves together, as the 
manner of some is even now, and so the worship of God 
would diminish and vanish from the earth. But for the holy 
Sabbath, the congregation of believers must soon be lost in 
the common world, and so the very pillar and ground of the 
truth disappear from among men. Close up the fifty thou- 
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sand places of worship that are open cach Sabbath in these 
United States; silence the thirty thousand clergymen who 
here weekly stand up to preach the everlasting gospel: dis- 
band our fifteen thousand Sunday Schools, cutting off from 
their two millions of pupils the instruction and good influ- 
ences thereby imparted; intercept the home-teaching, and 
the sacred reading, and the devout communion with God, 
which each Sabbath brings all over our country ; and you 
would almost instantly dry up all the fountains of our civili- 
zation, and transmute a virtuous and happy people into a 
community like that of Paris in the dark days of revolution, 
Christless, Godless, ungovernable, led astray by the vilest 
follies, and looking for salvation by the vilest crimes. Yea, 
strike from the calendar of earth this dear blest day 
of God, allowing never another Sabbath’s dawn to 
rise, never another Sabbath’s songs, or prayers, or holy 
meditations to intercept the great unbroken stream of earthi- 
ness, never another Sabbath’s inculcations and smiles of 
sanctifying love to fall upon the heart of man, and you 
draw a veil of sackcloth over the world, smother its hopes, 
and shut it in to dark, and dreary, and ever-increasing deso- 
lation. Imagine such a world, unillumined by one Sabbath 
ray, and wrapt in the moral wretchedness and the spiritual 
"night going along with such a bereavement; try to realize 
the sad estate of such a population, and the living death that 
cleaves to them; compare the gloomy scene with that where 
God’s bright Sabbaths shed the life-giving light of truth, and 
hope, and purity, and peace; and what transporting pre- 
ciousness gathers round an appointment on which such differ- 
. ences depend! 

There are yet other joyous features of the Sabbath-day, 
of which I will mention but one more. Jt is connected, not 
only with the past, but also, with the future. If it refers 
us to a condition of the world, when as yet no sin had marred 
man’s peace, it refers also to a condition of things when sin 
shall trouble him no more. It was the first glad solemnity 
which God appointed for the world, and it will also be the 
last to crown it with its beauty and to bless it with its light. 
And as it tells of glories faded, so it tells of glories yet to 
come. ‘Time itself is but a week in the calendar of heaven, 
and its Saturday is to bring after it an everlasting Sabbath 
of sweetness, more than Eden ever witnessed. ‘‘Zhere re- 
maineth a rest to the people of God—the keeping of a Sab- 
bath” after the week-day years of toil aud sorrow have 
passed away. What that rest will be, 1 cannot now under- 
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take to tell. Indeed, it is not in the power of man to convey 
an adequate idea of it. ‘This, however, | may say, that he 
who has learned to keep God’s Sabbaths here, to sing the 
song appointed for these days, to enter into the spirit, re- 
membrances, experiences and hopes which stand connected 
with these consecrated hours, has already found the key-note 
to much of its blessedness, and stands even now upon the 
margin of its glories. Those songs of praise in which he 
now delights, are but the preludes to the eternal anthems on 
which his spirit then shall soar away in triumphs high and 
glad as heaven. Those comforting meditations on the word 
of truth, and strengthening lessons from the lips of Christ's 
ambassadors, which now come on his soul “like rain upon the 
mown grass,” are but the foretastes of angelic ruminations 
on the deep things of Godhead and of grace, and of still 
more blessed communications of light and love, direct from 
the Son of God himself. These solemn convocations, in 
which he now finds delight, are but the feeble anticipations 
of the triumphant gathering of all the saints, where God 
shall wipe away their tears, clothe them with immortal beau- 
ties, and refresh them with his everlasting consolations. 
Those impressive sacraments, in which he here so timidly, 
but yet with holy ecstacy, lays his head upon his Redeemer's 
breast, are but the pre-intimations of hallowed communings 
with Jesus, beyond all thought or utterance. And thus the 
Sabbath prophesies of heaven. 


“Nor will our days of toil be long; 
Our pilgrimage will soon be trod; 
And we shall juin the ceaseless song— 
The endless Sabbath of our God,” 


Pausing, then, to consider all these connections, uses, and 
references of the Sabbath-day ; that in it we have a previous 
relic of the world in its original innocence and bliss; that on 
it God himself rested from his works, and sat down to con- 
template the goodness of what he had made; that on it “the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy; that on it the patriarchs recurred to the God that 
made them, and offered up their adorations to him who built 
the heavens and laid the foundations of the earth; that on it 
old Israel celebrated its triumphs over the oppressor’s hosts, 
and paid honors to the Deliverer of his people, who revealed 
himself in the wonders which Moses wrought, and in the 
voices that spake from Sinai’s awful summit; that for it holy 
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songs were appointed by inspired prophets, and sung on con- 
secrated hills; that of it the blessed Jesus proclaimed himself 
the Lord, and hallowed it the more by his own obedience to 
it; that its Jewish form he slept away as he rested in his 
tomb, and joined it for all after time to his glorious resur- 
rection from the dead; that in it he rejoiced in his victory 
over death and hell, and first realized that glorious triumph 
which has given him supreme dominion in the heavens and 
earth, and opened to his people the way to the princedoms of 
immortality ; that on it his choicest gifts and favors to his 
apostles and his Church were given; that on it millions upon 
millions of souls have been born unto God, through Jesus 
Christ, and millions more received the light and grace which 
brought them from guiltiness to purity and hope ; that in it 
is located the highest glory of the happiest nations upon the 
earth; and that it still continues with all the world, as the 
mute prophet of a sublimer rest yet to come ;—pausing to 
consider, and weigh, and digest all these glorious truths, we 
need not wonder that God should have thought it a day for 
holy songs, and an everlasting delight to the children of men. 


“Hail, holy day! The blessings from above 
Brightens thy presence like a smile of love, 
Soothing, like oil upon a troubled sea, 

The roughest waves of human destiny— 
Cheering the good, and to thy poor oppressed 
Bearing the promise of thy heavenly rest !” 


What, then, is due to such an appointment? Has it not 
claims both just and great, which if unacknowledged and 
unmet, would place us among the most ungrateful and guilty 
of people? Great things has the holy Sabbath done for us, 
as individuals, as families, as churches, and as a nation; and 
surely we cannot be without obligation to do something for 
it. It is freighted with quite too many varied treasures, not 
to demand our devout attention and sincere regard. God 
also has so expressed his will concerning it, that it is not pos- 
sible for us to neglect it and be innocent. 

First of all, it is the business of each one to keep it, to 
observe it as a holy day, designated and claimed by the Al- 
mighty for himself, and to employ it only for such purposes 
as he has prescribed and declared lawful in his word. The 
unrepealed and still binding statute which God wrote upon 
the rock never to be effaced is, “Remember the Sabbath-day 
to keep it holy.’”’ And who is he that will dare to rise up 
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and say that it is no longer man’s duty to obey the solemn 
enactment ! 

In the next place, it is our business to defend it against 
the assaults of those who would degrade and secularize it. 
There are men, not Christian men, not devout men ; but pro- 
fane, licentious, covetous, dishonest men, men who delight in 
ridiculing the Scriptures, denounce Christianity as an impos- 
ture, and even revile the idea of a God as a dream; men, 
who, under the garb of liberty, would overthrow all law, 
trample on all restraint, and crush everything held to be 
sacred; who are the bitter enemies of the Sabbath-day, and 
write books against it, and make speeches against it, and pe- 
tition legislatures against it, and do all they can to pervert it 
from its true intent, if not blot it from its place. These, it 
is our duty to withstand, and not give place by subjection to 
their views and spirit, no not for an hour. Justly has it been 
observed, that, when it is considered that the abolition of the 
Sabbath was one of the prominent acts of the leaders of the 
French Revolution, of 1789-1794; that the states and na- 
tions having no Sabbath, are barbarous; that the most dis- 
tinguished and learned jurists ever known in our world have 
maintained religion to be the highest reason of law ; and that 
where there is no Sabbath there is no Saviour, and, hence, 
no salvation ;—it is to be hoped—it is to be prayed most ear- 
nestly and fervently, that God may never permit any legisla- 
ture or governor to make or sanction any act, either to repeal 
or weaken those laws which now exist for the preservation 
and defence of the holy Sabbatic appointment. 

And, finally, it is our business to seek, by all suitable 
ways, to restore, or give it, to those who are in any way 
wronged out of it, or who have it not. As it is a delight to 
us, it is our mission, as Christians, to seek diligently to bring 
all men to share in the same joys. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL, THE MORAL WATCHMEN OF 
NATIONS. 


By F. W. Coyrrap, D. D., Chambersburg, Pa. 


Tne Israelites were, in a peculiar sense, the people of 
God. He made Abraham their progenitor, through the 
miraculous conception and birth of Isaac, nursed them in the 
arms of his Providence, and constituted them, according to 
his promise, a great nation. And as he was their founder, 
so too, was he their disposer and ruler. If they acknowl- 
edged and served him as their God, he promised to bless 
them with his favor, but if they denied him, and served 
strange gods, he threatened to visit them with his judgments. 
And as it was indispensable to their national well-being, that 
both their relations and obligations to Jehovah, should be 
kept constantly before their minds, he appointed the 
prophets as his ministers, for this specific purpose. ‘Son of 
man,” says he to Ezekiel, “I have set thee a watchman unto 
the house of Israel, therefore, thou shalt hear the word at 
my mouth, and warn them from me.” ‘The truth thus pre- 
sented is exhibited under the garb of oriental imagery. In 
times of danger, watchmen were placed upon towers built on 
the walls of cities, to give warning at the approach of an 
enemy. From this natural truth, based upon ancient custom, 
God teaches a most important spiritual truth, verified in the 
history of nations. In other words, he commissioned the 
ministers of religion, the moral watchmen of the nation. 

But Jehovah is not the God of the Jewish nation alone, in 
a restricted sense, but he is likewise the God of all nations, 
in an unlimited sense. They bear to him the same relations, 
are held amenable to the same law, are interested in the 
same promises, and exposed to the same threatenings. To 
remain ignorant of God, and to act independently of him, is 
just as dangerous to nations now, as it has proved to be here- 
tofore, and the necessity for the appointment of moral watch- 
to declare the will, and deliver the warnings of God, to the 
Gentile nations is just as imperative as it was to make such 
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provision for the Jewish nation. As this truth is utterly ig- 
nored by some, and boldly repudiated by others in our day ; 
and as even those who acknowledge it theoretically, are 
prone to underestimate its immense importance practically, 
we propose to discuss the question under the theme: Minis- 
ters of the Gospel, the Moral Watchmen of Nations. 

I. God is the Founder of Nations. A founder, is one 
who originates. A nation is made up of the individuals, 
families, and communities inhabiting one country and subject 
to one government. And as God is the Creator of all men, 
he becomes necessarily the founder of all nations. This is 
expressly declared in the Scriptures. “The Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life, and man became a living soul.” This 
language describes the creation of Adam, the original pro- 
genitor of the human race, and constitutes him the common 
father of all nations, for it is written that God “hath made 
of one blood all natiofis of men, to dwell on the face of the 
earth.” God was, therefore, the founder of the house of 
Israel, and he is, also, the founder of all nations. 

Il. God is the Disposer of Nations. A disposer is one 
who distributes, places, and arranges; and as God has done 
this with all nations, he, thereby, becomes their disposer. 
As founder, he has called them into being, as disposer, he 
has determined their distribution, fixed their localities, and 
arranged their political habitations. This is likewise clearly 
affirmed in his word. “The Most High giveth the kingdom 
of men to whomsoever he will.” He “hath determined the 
lines before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation.” 
Tle “worketh all things after the counsel of his own will.” 
He holds the kingdoms of the world in his hand, and dis- 
tributes them according to his pleasure. He is the proprie- 
tor of the earth, and measures the bounds of the habitation 
of nations. He is the determiner of all things, and hence 
he allots the times of their origin, arranges the circumstances 
of the ongoing, and decides the character of the destiny of 
every nation. He gave Israel the land of promise as their 
inheritance, and he has given America, the largest and best 
portion of the Western world. 

III. God is the Ruler of Nations. A ruler, in the abso- 
lute sense, is one who is clothed with all the authority, and 
exercises all the powers of government, legislative, judicial, 
and executive. Such a ruler combines, in the administra- 
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tion of his office, the exercise of the functions of law-giver, 
judge, and executioner. That God is the absolute Ruler of 
nations, can easily be shown. He is called: “The God of 
all the nations of the earth,’ and is declared to be, “the 
Most High,” who “ruleth in the kingdom of men,’ as “King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords.” 

As such, he ordains government as his ordinance for the 
regulation of the civil affairs of nations. He clothes its offi- 
cers, as his ministers, with authority to execute his wrath 
upon evil-doers. He holds it, as a body politic, responsible 
to him for the manner in which it exercises the powers en- 
trusted to it—its legislators, for the adoption of righteous 
constitutions, and the enactment of just laws—its judges, for 
a thorough examination, and an impartial decision, of all 
the cases brought before them for adjudication—its execu- 
tives for a prompt and faithful enforcement of the constitu- 
tion and Jaws—and its citizens, for a cheerful submission to 
its ordinances, and a cordial support*of its constituted au- 
thorities. He reveals to it those moral principles, by which 
the administration, in its corporate capacity, each department 
in its distinctive capacity, each agent in his official capacity, 
and each citizen, in his civil capacity, is to be regulated. He 
teaches man his constitutional rights, the relations he bears 
to his fellows, and to the Higher Powers, and imposes the 
obligation to deal justly with the one, and to cultivate loyal- 
ty to the other. He so regulates his providential dealings 
with nations, that he bestows prosperity, or visits with ca- 
lamity, according to their conduct. When they acknowl- 
edge his will as their supreme law of right, and carry out the 
dictates of impartial justice, he exalts them with his bless- 
ings; when they discard his law, and tread down right, he 
chastises them with his curses; and when they prove incorri- 
gible, under chastisement, he exterminates them with his 
judgments. All this follows, from the declarations of Serip- 
ture just quoted. And if it were called into question, it 
would be easy to sustain each specific assertion, by relevant 
proof passages, as well as by an examination of the history 
of God’s dealings with nations, both in ancient and modern 
times. 

IV. God appoints His Ministers, the Moral Watchmen 
of Nations. The necessity for the appointment of such an 
order of men, grows out of the prerogatives, which God ex- 
ercises over nations, the relations which they bear to him, 
and the great interests which are entrusted to their care. If 
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God be the Founder, Disposer, and Ruler of nations, then it 
follows, that he cannot be indifferent to their best interests ; 
and as to the attainment of their highest well-being, a knowl- 
edge of his relations to them, and of their obligations to him, 
becomes necessary, it follows, that he would grant them a 
revelation of his will and their duty; and as an acknowledg- 
ment of that revelation as the Supreme Rule of Right, in the 
formation of constitutions, the enactment of laws, the ad- 
ministration of government, and the conduct of citizens, is 
indispensable to constitute a people and their government 
Theistic and Christian; and as mankind are prone in their 
self-conceit and perverseness, to deny the authority of reve- 
lation in the organization of governments, and to discard the 
principles of the divine law, in their administration ; and as 
nations thus become Atheistic in their political theory, and 
Infidel in their moral practice ; and as the nation that forgets 
God shall be destroyed, while the people that honor him shall 
be prospered and preserved, it follows, that national prosperity 
and perpetuity, depend upon the ineulcation and adoption of the 
politico-moral principles, contained in the word of God; and 
as without the Christian ministry, those infallible principles, 
would not be inculcated, and without their inculcation, would 
not be adopted, it follows, that the divine appointment of the 
Ministers of the Gospel, as the Moral Watchmen of Nations, 
is absolutely necessary to promote their highest civil interests 
and to secure their continued progress in the sphere of civil- 
ization. 

And the truth thus deduced from established premises, is 
directly taught in the Scriptures. ‘When I bring the sword 
upon a land,” says God, “if the people of the land, take a 
man of their coasts and set him for their watchman.” The 
people knew from observation and experience, that they were 
exposed to warlike depredations from the surrounding na- 
tions, and that their safety demanded the appointment of 
watchmen, to give the alarm at the approach of the enemy, 
and hence, their natural necessities led them to make suita- 
ble provision for such emergencies. The watchmen were, 
consequently, not self-constituted, but they assumed the re- 
sponsibilities of their office, and exercised its functions, by 
the authoritative appointment of the people. And as the 
same dangers threaten nations now, their necessities require 
the appointment of special watchmen, to declare the fact 
and deliver the message of warning. But as the children of 
men are wiser in natural than in spiritual things, they do not 
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of themselves apprehend these dangers, and, hence, make no 
formal provision for their announcement and avoidance. Ac- 
cordingly, the God of nations supplies this deficiency, by the 
appointment of his ministers as the watchmen of nations, 
*“Q, son of man, I have set thee a watchman unto the house 
of Israel.” 

The interests of nations, may be divided into secular and 
moral, civil and religious, and, hence, their promotion de- 
mands the appointment of two clasocs of watchmen, distin- 
guishable from each other, both in the nature of the duties 
and the character of the spheres, in which they are to be 
performed. Government itself, constituted of its organic 
Jaw, as its soul, and its administrators, as its body, becomes, 
as a whole, the general watchman of the land, while the offi- 
cers of every department, become, individually, the special 
watchmen of the nation. The government, as a body politic, 
must watch over all the civil interests of the country. Legis- 
lators must watch that the inalienable rights of man, be ac- 
knowledged and incorporated into constitutions and laws ; 
judges must watch, that these rights be impartially inter- 
preted, and justly decided as belonging to all men; and ex- 
ecutives must watch, that these rights be secured and pro- 
tected, by the exercise of all the powers with which they are 
invested. But as these are more particularly secular inter- 
ests and natural rights, those appointed to promote the former 
and defend the latter, may be properly called the political 
watchmen of nations. 

But the ministers of the gospel are a distinct class of na- 
tional watchmen. They receive their appointment from God, 
who has determined both their duties and the sphere of their 
performance. They may, therefore, be appropriately desig- 
nated as the moral watchmen of nations. It is their pre- 
rogative to preside over the appointment of others. They 
must, consequently, study the moral principles, enacted by 
God for the guidance of nations, be vigilant in detecting 
their violation, be faithful in exposing national sins, and 
prompt in warning against the divine judgments. All this is 
involved in what God said to Ezekiel concerning the appoint- 
ment of the watchmen, his reception of the word at his 
mouth, his rebuke of the iniquity of the people, and his blow- 
ing the trumpet of warning against the heaven-drawn sword. 

V. Ministers of the Gospel, as the Moral Watchmen of 
Nations, require special qualifications, for the successful 
prosecution of their calling. They are the religious guides, 
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the ethical guardians, the moral judges of nations. They 
are not, as ministers, to found govertiments, but they are to 
sit in judgment upon the character of every element entering 
into their composition ; they are not to frame constitations, 
but they are to determine the moral aspect of every article 
which they contain; they are not to enact laws, but they are 
to decide the justice or injustice of their principles and oper- 
ation; they are not to appoint rulers, but they are to scru- 
tinize their official conduct, and test its character by ethical 
principles; they are not to inflict punishment for crime, but 
they are to declare the connection between national immor- 
ality and national judgments established by God. And to do 
all this accurately, propitiously, and decidedly, they need 
peculiar intellectual and moral qualifications. They must be 
thoroughly acquainted with the standard of right, by which 
the iniquity of the citizen, in his private, and that of the 
ruler, in his official capacity, are to be determined. They 
must be well versed in interpreting the law of right, and in 
applying it to the national conduct. They must be able to 
discern the corrupting influence of any unrighteous principle 
incorporated into the political system, and to warn the people 
against its insidious and ruinous consequences. They must 
discriminate with hair-splitting accuracy what political sub- 
jects belong to their sphere of watchfulness, and what aspects 
of them it is their duty to discuss, as well as, what subjects 
are excluded from it, and what aspects of them, they must 
neither touch nor handle. And to obtain the knowledge, ne- 
cessary to declare these truths, in all their bearings, clearly 
and convincingly, they must study natural theology, proving 
the existence, presence, and working of God in nature— 
moral science, revealing the law of right, the principle of 
ethical gravity, which pervades the rational universe, and 
throws its imperative sceptre over man, in every sphere of 
life—history, exhibiting the hand of God in the government 
of nations, and establishing the fact, that in his providential 
dealings with them, he is controlled by ethical principles— 
political economy, illustrating the truth of the proverb, that, 
“Honesty is the best policy,” even for nations, and that in- 
justice and oppression will eventually impoverish, as well as 
degrade them—government, as a science demonstrating what 
political elements may, according to the fitness of things, be 
safely admitted into their organic law, and, as an experiment, 
exemplifying what form of government has proved best 
adapted to promote the general welfare, and secure the public 
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freedom—and revelation, teaching directly and infallibly, all 
that the intuition of reason, the experience of governments, 
and the observations of mankind, have taught nations con- 
cerning themselves; and over and above that, all that they 
ought to know concerning God, as their Author, Law- 
giver, Governor, and Judge. Possessed of such knowledge, 
they will be fully qualified to become the moral instructors 
of nations—thus equipped, they will prove invincible, in ex- 
posing political error, and unrighteousness, and thus commis- 
sioned, they will fearlessly denounce all national sins, and 
point portentously the finger of warning, at the overhanging 
sword of divine justice. 

VI. Ministers of the Gospel, as the Moral Watchmen of 
Nations, have imposed upon them, the weightiest responsibil- 
attes. Those whom we have called political watchmen, and 
into whose hands the natural rights and secular interests of 
nations are placed, have weighty responsibilities resting upon 
them ; but as the spiritual is higher than the natural, and the 
ethical more precious than the secular, so, too, are the re- 
sponsibilities resting upon the moral watchmen of nations, 
weightier still. They have entrusted to their keeping, the 
constitutional rights of every citizen, as conferred by God, 
through birth into the family of man, and the moral and re- 
ligious interests of the government and people of every na- 
tion, not only in their individual and domestic, but, likewise, 
in their corporate capacity. And as nations, left to the im- 
perfect guidance of natural reason, are prone, under the 
promptings of supreme selfishness, to violate the inalienable 
rights of man, and to advance their secular interests, at the 
sacrifice of public virtue, the obligation is imposed upon their 
moral watchmen, to make known unto them, the infallible 
political teachings of revelation, that they may be saved from 
the guilt of human oppression, and the doom of political corrup- 
tion. Accordingly, it depends, in no small degree, upon their 
fidelity or infidelity ; whether a free government shall be so 
constituted as to secure its true end; whether, if unrighteous 
principles have been incorporated into it, they shall be erad- 
icated, or adhered to; and consequently, whether a nation 
shall have a short, unhappy, and dishonorable career, or a 
long, prosperous, and glorious life. Viewed in this light, 
how important the office committed—how vast the trust 
deposited—how incalculable the interests entrusted, and how 
overwhelming the responsibilities imposed upon the ministers 
of the gospel! Well may an inspired apostle, in their full 
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realization, lift up his hands to heaven and exclaim: “Who 
is sufficient for these things ?” 

To meet their responsibilities, they must be constantly on 
the lookout. The natural watchman was required to ascend 
the high tower, be vigilant by day and wakeful by night, in 
noticing the approach of an enemy. The moral watchman 
must take his position upon the observatory of revelation, 
built upon the walls of Zion, and diligently scrutinize, with 
the eye of earth and the telescope of heaven, the structure 
of government, the working of its machinery, and the pro- 
ducts of its operation. In other words, he must fix his eye, 
upon the moral aspect of every subject pertaining to the 
state, and notice the moral conduct of every officer and citi- 
zen belonging to the nation. 

To meet their responsibilities, they must give timely warn- 
ing. This is involved in the elevated position, and the very 
nature of the calling of the natural watchman. Looking out 
from his watch-tower, he will be able to see the sword coming 
at a distance, and impressed with a sense of duty, he must 
immediately blow the trumpet of warning. Not to do this, 
as soon as the danger appeared, might involve both him and 
the people in the threatened destruction. And the same 
obligation rests upon the moral watchmen. He must give 
timely warning against the adoption and development of any 
unjust principle by the government, against any malfeasance 
perpetrated by its officers, and against any demoralization 
occurring among the people. And if his warning be not 
heeded when first delivered, he is bound to seize every favor- 
able opportunity for repeating it, as long as the moral evil 
lasts, and the threatening sword appears. As to Israel, so 
does God say to every nation: “I have set watchmen upon 
thy walls, O Jerusalem, which shall never hold their peace, 
day nor night.” 

They must give unmistakable warning. The instrument 
used by the natural watchman, was the trumpet. The mean- 
ing of the warning was indicated by the peculiarity of its 
sound. The importance of making the sound of the trum- 
pet intelligible to those who were to be warned by it, becomes 
at once apparent. This is what Paul inculcates, when he 
says: “If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall 
prepare himself for the battle.” The faithful watchman 
must, therefore, make the trumpet sound loud, distinct, and 
long, that all may hear, understand, and take warning. And 
the same is true of the moral watchman. He, too, must de- 
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liver his warning to the people, in an intelligible manner- 
His trumpet is the Bible, the breath that fills it, speech, the 
sound that goes forth from it, truth. ‘Thou shalt hear the 
word at my mouth, and warn them from me.” ‘To do this 
requires more than dealing in glittering generalities. It will 
not be accomplished by a mere mention of ethical principles, 
without any attempt to apply them to the national conduct 
and life. It can only be done by calling things by their 
right names, cursing aloud and sparing none. 

VII. And to a faithful performance of their duty they are 
urged by the most solemn considerations. Their own, as well 
as the safety or destruction of the people, are at stake. If 
they give the warning, and it be not heeded, they shall de- 
liver their own souls, while those who took not warning, shall 
perish ; but if they fail to give warning, and the sword come 
upon the people unawares, they shall be taken away 
in their iniquity, but their blood will be required at the 
watchmen’s hands. Accordingly, God gives them their in- 
structions in the most explicit manner. “Thou shalt go,” 
says he to Jeremiah, “to all that I shall send thee, and what- 
soever I shall command thee, that shalt thou speak.” He 
warns them against being intimidated by either the indiffer- 
ence, perverseness, or persecutions of the people. “Son of 
man,” says he to Ezekiel, “I send thee to the children of Is- 
rael, and thou shalt speak my words unto them, whether they 
will hear or forbear. Be not afraid of their words, though 
briars and thorns be with thee, and thou shalt dwell among 
scorpions, be not dismayed at their looks, for they are a re- 
bellious people, and they shall know that a prophet hath been 
among them.” He holds up before them the conduct of un- 
faithful watchmen, as a beacon of warning, against imitating 
their disgraceful example. “The watchmen are blind; 
they are all ignorant; they are dumb dogs that cannot bark ; 
sleeping, lying down, loving to slumber; they are shepherds 
that cannot understand; they all look to their own way, 
every one for his gain from his quarter.” For their encour- 
agement, he denounces and threatens the nation for refusing 
to hear his watchmen, enticing them to prophesy falsely, 
and loving to hear them declare deceits. ‘I set watchmen 
over you, saying hearken ye to the sound of the trumpet; 
but they said we will not hearken. This is a rebellious peo- 
ple, lying children that will not hear the law of the Lord; 
which say to the seers: see not—and to the prophets: 
prophesy not unto us right things—speak unto us smooth 
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things—prophesy deceits. A wonderful and horrible thing 
is committed in the land, the prophets prophesy falsely, and 
my people love to have it so. ‘Therefore hear ye nations! 
Behold I will bring evil upon this people, even the fruit of 
their thoughts, because they have not hearkened unto my 
words, nor to my law, but rejected it. Shall I not visit for 
these things? Shall not my soul be avenged on such a na- 
tion as this?’’ Nor would God accept any plea, from one 
whom he had called to be a watchman, as an excuse for not 
entering upon his work, or in exoneration of the fearless 
discharge of his duties. When he heard the ery and saw 
the oppression of the children of Israel, he chose Moses to 
be his moral watchman to Pharaoh and the Egyptians, and 
although he pleaded that he was unworthy of such a position, 
that he was not gifted with eloquence, and that the people 
would neither hear nor obey him, yet was he not excused, 
his scruples and fears were overcome, and he was compelled 
to assume the responsible position to which he had been called. 
He commissioned Jonah to declare to Nineveh, as his watch- 
man, their wickedness and the threatened judgment, and 
when he shrunk from the onerous mission, and endeavored to 
escape its responsibilities, by fleeing to Tarshish, he lashed 
the ocean into fury, pointed out the fugitive prophet as the 
occasion of the ship’s danger, caused him to be flung over- 
board and swallowed by a whale; and when, under this dis- 
ciplinary chastisement, he repented and cried unto the Lord, 
he spared his life, accepted his services, and sent him forth 
with doubly emphatic instructions: “Arise, go to Nineveh, 
that great city, and preach unto them the preaching that I 
bid thee.”” And while he gave them the assurance that he 
would be with them, and exercise a special providence over 
them, he nevertheless called them to battle with the enemies 
of his cause, and exposed them to slander, persecution and 
death; for Paul says, they “had trial of cruel mockings and 
scourgings, of bonds and imprisonment, they were stoned, 
sawn asunder, tempted, and slain with the sword; they wan- 
dered about in sheep-skins and goat-skins, in deserts, moun- 
tains, dens, and caves of the earth, being destitute, afflicted, 
tormented: of whom the world was not worthy.” But they, 
nevertheless, maintained their steadfastness, refused deliver- 
ance under torture, obtained a good report, died in faith, and 
received the fulfilment of the promises, and the rewards of 
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their fidelity in that world, where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest. 

Nor has the divine procedure with his ministers, in the 
New Testament dispensation, been changed. Jesus called 
his apostles to be the moral watchmen of nations, gave them 
instructions to declare the whole counsel of God, foretold the 
trials and sufferings to which they would be exposed, and 
gave them the promise, that he would be with them alway, 
even unto the end of the world. He did not excuse Judas for 
infidelity to his trust, but sent him with a curse to his own 
place ; he supported Paul in speaking boldly in his name; 
and he said unto all of them: “Blessed are ye, when men 
shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all manner of 
evil against you falsely for my sake. Rejoice and be exceed- 
ing glad, for so persecuted they the prophets which were be- 
fore you.”” And when Peter said to him: “Behold we have 
forsaken all and followed thee, what shall we have therefore ?”’ 
He replied: “*There is no man who hath left house or breth- 
ren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or 
lands, for my sake and the gospel, who shall not receive an 
hundred fold in this present time, and in the world to come, 
life-everlasting.” 

VIII. Jf Ministers of the Gospel are the Moral Watch- 
men of Nations, then there can be no truth in the popular 
saying, that they have nothing to do with politics. The word, 
politics, has figured largely in the public press, and has been 
brought into extensive use in common conversation. It is 
bandied about by almost every body, and is clearly under- 
stood by almost nobody. It is made to mean this thing, or 
that thing, anything, or nothing, according to the ignorance 
and prejudices of men. It has been converted into a term 
of reproach, until one would suppose “the unruly member 
must be set on fire of hell,” paralyzed, either from the ex- 
cessive recklessness of its action, or the immediate judgment 
of heaven. 

The attempt to elevate this phrase, by the frequency of its 
repetition, to the dignity of a proverb, to be received as an 
oracle of truth, has proved, and must continue to prove, a failure. 
In its application to the ministers of the gospel it is not true 
in any accredited, and false in the intended, sense. They 
can be rightfully excluded from the sphere of polities, neither 
by the laws af the land nor by the word of God. As citi- 
zens, they have just as much to do with politics as any other 
class of men. ‘They possess the same rights, assume the 
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same obligations, and enjoy the same prerogatives. While 
they may exercise the elective franchise, and hold office, they 
are bound to “‘render unto Cesar the things that are Ci- 
sar’s’"—to honor rulers, obey magistrates, submit to authori- 
ty, sustain law, pay tribute, and support government. And 
even as ministers, they have much to do with politics. We 
have just looked upon them as men, and determined their re- 
lations and obligations to the secular aspect of the subject ; 
but we are now to contemplate them, in their official capaci- 
ty, and determine their rights and responsibilities in regard 
to its moral aspects. As the moral watchmen of nations, 
they have just as much to do with every ethical sentiment, 
every religious element, and every scriptural truth, that en- 
ters into any department of politics, as they have with the 
same guiding principles, in any other sphere in which man 
can act. It is their prerogative to study, and their duty to 
declare them. It is admitted, however, that unprincipled 
demagogues have introduced into their self-constituted den of 
polities, so many Atheistic motives, Infidel principles, and 
ungodly practices, that ministers can have nothing to do with 
them, save to expose them; and he, who in spite of their warn- 
ings, adopts these as the rule of his civil conduct, will make him- 
self a partaker of their sins, and become an evil-doer in the 
State, and a busy body, mischief-maker in the Church. 

IX. Lf Ministers of the Gospel are the Moral Watchmen 
of Nations, then the stale assertion, that they have no right 
to preach politics, is utterly unfounded. We now leave the 
use of the word in its vague meaning, and demand an ac- 
curate and authoritative definition of it. We quote Webster, 
as an acknowledged American standard in lexicograpby. 
‘*Politics,” says he, “is the science of government : that part 
of ethics which consists in the regulation of the government 
of a nation, or a state, for the preservation of its peace, 
prosperity and safety; comprehending the defense of its ex- 
istence, the augmentation of its strength and resources, the 
protection of its citizens in their rights, together with the 
preservation and improvement of their morals. As a science 
it is a subject of vast extent and great importance.” This 
definition is clear, comprehensive, and correct. It is founded 
on the fitness of things, and will bear the test of reason, ex- 
perience, and observation. We accept it as philosophically, 
ethically, and seripturally true. Politics, then, according to 
Webster, is the science of government. And has God noth- 
to do with government? Ue is its author, and it is his ordi. 
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nance. He has clothed it with authority and power, and 
given it his law. He has made its officers his ministers, and 
bound its subjects to render obedience. He has limited the 
sphere of its operation, and determined its legitimate end. 
He has revealed all this in his word, and commanded his 
ministry to declare it. What! ministers no right to preach 
politics? Why politics, says Webster, is a branch of ethics, 
the principles of which pervade every sphere in which man 
can live, move, or have his being on earth. And ethics is 
the science of moral distinctions, which declares the rules by 
which the right or wrong of all national conduct, is to be de- 
termined. It enters every department of the state, and en- 
forces its principles upon all who pertain to it. Its infallible 
text-book is the Bible; and God has authorized his ministers 
to impart its moral teachings, both to the rulers and the 
ruled. What! Ministers no right to preach polities! Why, 
politics, as just defined, includes the truth necessary to pre- 
serve and improve the morals of nations. And who ever 
heard, that the duty of studying moral questions, communi- 
cating moral truth, and cultivating moral character, did not 
belong exclusively to the ministers of religion. Govern- 
ment, as such, is not a school of morals, and its officers, as 
such, are not possessors of moral science. And while a gov- 
ernment can not ignore the binding authority of moral prin- 
ciples in its administration, it has no right to arrogate to 
itself the prerogatives of the ministers of religion, and busy 
itself with their exclusive work. If they are, therefore, 
prohibited from prosecuting their heaven-appointed calling 
in the nation, public morais can have no guardian, and public 
virtue can neither be improved nor preserved. What! Min- 
isters no right to preach politics! Admit the Atheistic sen- 
timent ; adopt the Infidel maxim, and what Webster claims 
that politics shall accomplish for the state, can never be at- 
tained. It will be found impossible so to regulate the govern- 
ment, as to secure the peace, prosperity or safety of the 
people, defend their existence, augment their strength, de- 
velop their resources, protect their rights, and much less, to 
preserve and improve their virtues. Without righteousness 
no nation can be exalted in these respects, and without moral 
watchmen, faithful to their trust, no nation can become 
righteous. 

X. If Ministers of the Gospel are the Moral Watchmen 
of Nations, then it is easy to determine in what sense alone, 
they ought not to introduce politics into the pulpit. In the 
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sense defined by Webster, God has placed politics in the 
pulpit, and imposed the obligation to preach it, before any 
man gets there, and he who ascends it, without the determi- 
nation to do so, according to his ordination vow, does not 
enter through the door, but climbing up some other way, be- 
comes a thief anda robber. And any minister who attempts 
to exclude politics from the pulpit, in his impious self-conceit, 
will thereby expose himself to the guilt of assuming to be 
wiser than God, and to the doom of having his part taken 
out of the Book of Life. But there is another sense given 
to politics by Webster, according to which it means, ‘Politi- 
cal affairs, or the contests of parties for power.” This he 
calls its lower sense. According to this definition, accurate - 
ly defined, and clearly understood, we admit that ministers 
should not introduce the subjects which pertain to it, as 
topics for discussion, into the pulpit. And what political 
subjects are embraced in this definition? We answer, all 
such as relate exclusively to the secular affairs of nations, 
together with, all such aspects of all other political subjects, 
as do not involve ethical principles, and are not inculcated 
in the Bible. To the former class belong tariffs, internal im- 
provements, public lands, banks, &c. ‘To the latter class 
belong all those aspects of civil matters which belong only to 
the low sphere of party politics. Such we regard the elec- 
tion of this or that party candidate, the promulgation of this 
or that platform of party principles, the adoption of this or 
that line of policy, or the inauguration of this or that mea- 
sure of state, in the regulation and administration of all the 
secularities which pertain to national affairs. But it is im- 
plied in this discriminating statement, that the class of sub- 
jects just mentioned, many have other than mere secular 
aspects, and as such may rise above the sphere of party poli- 
tics, and become legitimate subjects for mention or discussion 
in the pulpit. For example: Abraham Lincoln was, last 
fall, the candidate of a party for the highest office in the 
gift of the people, but he was, also, at the same time, the 
President of the United States, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy, the chief ruler of the nation. Now, 
while it would have been a questionable use of the pulpit, to 
preach in favor of, or against, his election, as a party candidate, 
it remains as unquestionably the prerogative of the pulpit to 
pray for him, as President, to inculcate submission to him, 
as head of the Army, and to enjoin the duty of giving him 
honor and support, as Ruler of the land. A party platform 
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may have placed among its secular planks one, or more, 
great moral and religious ones, involving polygamy, oppres- 
sion, or any other great crime against man, and whenever 
this is the case, it must not escape the scrutiny, and dare not 
be shielded from the denunciations of the pulpit. The 
Proclamation of Emancipation, as a part of the war policy 
of the Government, may be regarded both from a military 
and a constitutional point of view, and the ministry are not 
called upon to discuss the question, whether the President 
was clothed with military power to declare and execute it by 
the Constitution, or not; but it may, also, be contemplated 
from an ethical stand-point, and the pulpit is fully empowered 
to declare whether it be right or wrong, according to the 
Scriptures. And so we might show, by additional illustra- 
tion, that just as soon as any great moral principle, involving 
the dignity and the rights of man, the honor and sovereignty 
of rod, enters into any one of these political questions, then 
it ceases to belong to the low sphere of party politics, and is 
immediately placed in the high sphere of ethical science and 
religious truth. And as no government has any authority to 
enact a wrong, so, too, has no party a right, to promulgate a 
moral iniquity. And as the evils resulting from such a 
course, are very injurious and far-reaching, God has appoint- 
ed his ministers moral watchmen for the very purpose of 
making them a terror to wicked rulers, and a check to un- 
godly politicians. This is the reason that these low parti- 
sans have been so sensitive, that they endeavored to brow- 
beat the ministry, delude the unsuspecting laity, and deceive 
the common people. If they could have spiked the moral 
cannon of the pulpit, ruled out the testimony of the Church, 
overthrown the Bible as the infallible umpire of right, and 
annulled the decisions of God, then would the founda- 
tions of self-government have been removed; a counterfeit 
partisanship would have been passed off for true patriotism ; 
and the jubilee of political demagogues would have come, the 
people rotted in their own corruption, the funeral knell of 
the nation been tolled, and the world summoned to its burial. 

XI. Jf Ministers of the Gospel are the Moral Watchmen 
of Nations, then it is not difficult by whom, and in what 
manner, the question is to be determined, whether a subject 
belongs to the sphere of party, or to that of government, and 
ought, or ought not, to be discussed in the pulpit. It is of 
immense importance that great questions, involving the high- 
est interests of man, be decided rightly. ‘To secure such 
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decisions, it becomes indispensable, that they be decided by 
those who, from their qualifications, relations, and responsi- 
bilities, are peculiarly fitted to make them. Great war ques- 
tions must, therefore, be decided by the military, constitu- 
tional questions by the supreme judiciary, and discretionary 
national questions, by the chief executive in the nation. 
And as each class of officers can only be expected to decide 
those questions which belong to their respective departments, 
so, too, must they decide them according to certain control- 
ing principles, which constitute the law pertaining to the 
case. ‘To permit unqualified and irresponsible persons, to 
decide them, or to annul and repudiate them when legiti- 
mately decided, under the promptings of personal ambition, 
party chicanery, political corruption, (ignorance and preju- 
dice) would be to undermine the foundations of government, 
to sever the bonds which bind society together, to dissolve 
the nation into its original elements, and to introduce a reign 
of universal anarchy. 

Guided by these examples, we maintain, that the great po- 
litico-moral questions of the land, are to be decided by the 
moral watchmen of the nation, in the light of the holy 
Scriptures, and the testimony of the Christian Church, be- 
cause they alone possess the necessary qualifications ; 
they alone have received the divine commission, author- 
izing them to do this very thing, and they alone have 
been placed under the most solemn responsibilities to decide 
them truly and honestly, at the peril of their souls. ‘To take 
these great questions, involving both the political welfare of 
the land, and the moral destiny of its inhabitants, out of the 
hands of the ministry of the Church, and place them into 
the hands of political editors, party politicians, designing 
demagogues, often too ignorant to understand the first duty 
of citizenship; too much prejudiced to discriminate between 
party and country, loyalty and treason; too corrupt to re- 
strain their tongues from speaking evil of dignities; and too 
profane to pay homage to any divine truth that lies in their 
way and conflicts with their work of scattering fire-brands, 
arrows, and death, in their maddened sport, we say, that to 
entrust these questions into their hands, and to expect the 
ministers of the Church, her officers and members; the Pres- 
ident of the nation, and its officers and citizens, to be gov- 
erned by their decisions, would involve the dethronement of 
Jehovah, and the coronation of the Evil One, under whose 
infernal reign, national righteousness would disappear, per- 
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sonal liberty perish, moral chaos preside, the Church be dis- 
banded and the nation die. 

Accordingly, the question, whether a subject belongs to 
party politics, and should be eschewed by the ministry, or 
whether it belongs to government, as an ordinance of God, 
and should be discussed by them, is not to be decided by the 
simple fact that it has become involved in the disputes carried 
on by political parties, but by the more important fact, 
whether it be moral and religious in its character or not. If 
the latter should be the case, then the former circumstance 
cannot rob it of its true position and its just claims. The 
license question has sometimes been invoked in party con- 
tests. It embraces intemperance. The Bible gives explicit 
warning on the subject. Who will contend that the pulpit 
had no right, during such a period, to call the attention of 
the people to the great sin of drunkenness, and the demoral- 
izing effects of the traflic in ardent spirits? Nay, rather 
shall not the minister be specially called upon to speak out at 
that very time, and thus give warning, by preaching the 
word in season ? 

Lotteries have figured in the same manner. They are 
nothing more nor less than a system of legalized gambling. 
Ought not the pulpit to have put the question to the state, 
once propounded by Paul: ‘Thou that teachest another, thou 
shalt not steal, dost thou steal ?’’ 

The divine obligation of the observance of the Sabbath, 
has been involved in the same trial. » Must the pulpit agree 
to the practical annulling of the third commandment, until 
the election is over, and then wake up to the consciousness, 
that the Lord’s Day had been voted out of the land, because 
of its cowardly neglect ? 

The slave trade was once the question brought prominent- 
ly before tne American people. It involved the question 
whether national man-stealing should be legalized for twenty 
years, or not? Was it the duty of the American pulpit at 
that time to keep silence? Or rather, was it not solemnly 
bound to declare to the nation the statute of God: “He that 
stealeth a man, and selleth him, or if he be found in his 
hand, shall surely be put to death.” Slavery, as the product 
of legalized piracy, practiced by the nation when it feared 
not God, has been mixed up with party question, more or less, 
from the foundation of the government until now. As such 
it presents different aspects, in which it can be comtemplated. 
Its physiological aspect. ‘This involves the question of the 
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unity of species in the human race? Its philosophical as- 
pect. This involves the question, whether the slave be a 
person or a thing? Its economical aspect. This involves 
the question, whether its existence and extension tends to 
national wealth or poverty? Its constitutional aspect. This 
involves the question whether the Federal Government has 
the legal authority to restrict it from the free territories, or 
to allow its introduction, and afford it protection? Its military 
aspect. This involves the question, whether the President, 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the Uni- 
ted States, had the authority, under the war power, to pro- 
claim the slaves, in all the rebellious States, free? But, 
under and overlying all these aspects, is its moral aspect. 
This involves the question, whether the enslavement of man 
by man, be right or wrong? And as there is a peculiar class 
of persons, whose studies and qualifications would enable 
them to discuss and decide upon all the mere natural and 
secular aspects of the subject, so, too, is there another class 
of persons, who, in the same manner, have become preemi- 
nently qualified to examine and determine its moral aspect. 
To the former class belong the naturalist, the philosopher, 
the political economist, and the supreme judge; to the latter 
belong the ministers of the gospel. And while the secular 
aspects of the subject are decided by anatomical examination, 
rational psychology, commercial calculation, and constitu- 
tional law, its moral aspects can only be decided by the 
Scriptures of God. And as the exposition of the Bible is 
especially entrusted to the ministers of the gospel, by the 
God who appointed them his watchmen, and placed his reve- 
lation into their hands, for this very purpose, it follows, that 
it is not only their right, but their unmistakable duty, to de- 
cide and declare it. The laity have a right to ask their min- 
istry: Has slavery the sanction of God? Christendom has 
a right to demand, that its expounders shall defend the Bible 
against such slander, and its author against such blasphemy. 
And woe unto the watchmen of America, if, at such a time, 
they prove dumb dogs, that will not bark, or lying seers, 
prophesying deceits, or cowardly ministers that quail before 
the wicked! And woe unto the people, that love to have it 
so, and who forbear to hear, and refuse to take warning, from 
the clarion notes of the trumpet, sounded by the faithful 
watchmen of America, standing on the towers of self-govern- 
ment, built upon the walls of liberty and religion. War has 
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been subjected to the same ordeal. We have had three 
wars, and have now been involved in the fourth. 

The war of Independence involved the moral right of 
revolution. The war with England involved the question of 
war, as a means of settling national disputes. The war with 
Mexico, involved the question of war for conquest in the ac- 
quisition of territory. The present war, involves the right 
of secession from the Union, and the crimes of high treason 
and organized rebellion, against the best constitutional gov- 
ernment in the world. Each of these wars had its military 
and its moral aspects, and during its continuance, parties 
were organized for and against it. The Scriptures abound 
in examples and instruction on war, and constitute an infalli- 
ble guide to nations on the subject. And the mere fact that 
parties differed in reference to its military, or other, aspects, 
could not excuse the ministry from giving the people the 
benefit of what God had revealed about war, in its moral and 
religious aspects. The pulpit of the Revolution met its obli- 
gations faithfully, and the aid they rendered the cause of 
Independence, was felt to be of incalculable value. But as 
there was a tory party, so, too, were there tory preachers, 
mostly in the Established Church, and while the descendants 
of the former are ashamed to own their ancestors, the mem- 
ory of the latter has perished. Many of the watchmen of 
Zion kept silence, neither during the war with England, nor 
during that with Mexico; but declared the whole counsel of 
God on the subject. And as the present war is the most ex- 
tensive, dangerous, and dreadful, involving the unity and life 
of the nation, as well as the principle of republican liberty, 
in the form of self-government; and as the interests at stake 
are beyond all calculation; and as the rebellion was the most 
unjustifiable and wicked; and as the national crisis was the 
most alarming and distressing ; and.as the cause of the gov- 
ernment is the most just and righteous; the ministers of 
America, as the moral watchmen of the nation, have had the 
loudest call ever issued by God, to pour the light of revela- 
tion on all the moral aspects presented by the war: on gov- 
ernment, as an ordinance of God; on rebellion, as a crime 
against God; on loyalty, as a Christian duty imposed by 
God ; and on slavery, as an oppression, condemned by God. 
And as the denominations of our country have given, with 
one or two insignificant exceptions, a faithful testimony on 
all these aspects of the great crisis, so, too, have the indi- 
vidual pastors of the great majority of these Churches, given 
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the most decided, uniform, and undivided support to the con- 
stituted authorities of the land, in their efforts to crush the 
rebellion and save the republic, as the moral watchmen of 
the nation. In the language of Isaiah, we may say in gen- 
eral, both of the Churches and the watchmen of America: 
“They see eye to eye.” 

XII. Jf Ministers of the Gospel are the Moral Wateh- 
men of Nations, then none need doubt how they ought to re- 
gard the holy admonition of the party politicians, not to 
descend into the muddy pool of politics. Unwitted admis- 
sion! honest confession! Politics, then, under their guar- 
dianship, has become a muddy pool, into which no one can 
descend, without becoming personally soiled. But how are 
we to account for this transformation of its character? Poli- 
tics, as defined by Webster, and described in the Bible, is 
not a muddy pool of impurity—not a Dead Sea of stagnation 
and death. No, it is a vast inland lake, fed by a thousand 
rills, flowing from the foundations of humanity and liberty, 
justice and right, righteousness and truth; upon the surface 
of whose waters, the sun of revelation shines, forming clouds 
by the operation of the atmosphere of reason, and pouring 
genial and recurring showers of peace and happiness, wealth 
and prosperity, honor and glory, upon all the good people of 
the land. It is not convulsed by storm; it does not impreg- 
nate the atmosphere with political malaria; its waters are 
refreshing to the thirsty, and its ablutions cleansing to the 
defiled. And so powerful is its action, upon all the drops of 
water, impregnated with particles of soil, taken up in their 
course to its bosom, that it assimilates and purifies them in 
its embrace. 

Bat how, we ask, with no ordinary emphasis, has Ameri- 
can politics become a muddy pool? We answer, by sending 
out one scouting party after another, around the pure lake, to 
dam off and turn aside every rill that flowed from the foun- 
tains of the Declaration of Independence, the Preamble to 
the Constitution, the sentiments and example of the fathers 
of the Revolution, and from the Word of God. And the 
few drops, that press their way through all obstructions, and 
nevertheless enter into it, are too small in number and feeble 
in power, to make any impression upon the impure mass of 
waters, collected therein. But if this does not fully answer 
the inquiry propounded, we feply further, that politics has 
become a muddy pool, not merely by damming off the 
pure streams that flowed into it, but by employing bold and 
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reckless political adventurers to scour the land, for the pur- 
pose of discovering muddy springs, and directing their un- 
clean waters into it. And what impure fountains have they 
found! We designate them as follows: God has nothing to 
do with nations. The Bible is not the moral guide of nations. 
Ministers have no right to preach to the rulers and subjects 
of nations. The Church is not the guardian of the morals 
of nations. Religion has nothing to do with politics. Political 
questions are not to be decided by moral principles. There 
is no higher Jaw than the Constitutions. Governments have 
the right to legalize wrong. Might makes right. One race 
has no rights which another is bound to respect. Slavery is 
a divine institution. All is fair in politics. To the victors 
belong the spoils. Let us do evil that good may come. Our 
party, right or wrong. Government is an abstraction—its 
administration is no part of it; and loyalty consists in 
opposing its constituted authorities, and giving “aid and 
comfort”’ to its deadly foes. These fountains have been dis- 
covered, and fed, by the rains of personal ambition, partisan 
strife, and pecuniary interest, their streams have become 
swollen and carried into the great pool of politics all their 
filthy deposit. And on the shores of this pool these politi- 
cians have lived. They have inhaled its atmosphere, drunk 
its waters and plunged beneath its surface. And now, com- 
ing up out of it, all covered with political and moral filth, 
they lift up their hands in holy horror, and say, O ye minis- 
ters of the gospel; don’t come down into the muddy pool of 
politics! Unnecessary admonition! There is no danger 
that any one worthy of the name, will ever come near enough 
to touch its surface with the soles of his feet, much less to 
descend into its waters. They are bound, however, to recon- 
noitre its locality, that they may be able to give timely warn- 
ing to the unwary and unsuspecting, lest ere they know it, 
they may fall into, and be drowned in, its waters. They 
ought also to become sufficiently well versed in political 
chemistry, to analyze the waters of this pool, that they may 
give a faithful description of it to the nation, in which God 
has made them his moral watchmen, and so warn them, that 
they may never touch, taste, nor handle the unclean thing. 
Well may we adopt the language of Isaiah to Israel, and ex- 
claim: “OQ my people, they, which lead thee, cause thee to 
err, and destroy the way of thy paths.” 

XIII. If Ministers of the Gospel are the Moral Watch- 
men of Nations, then those who apply Seripture truths to 
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national affairs, cannot be rightfully censured as political 
preachers. Argument is the weapon of trath, conscious of 
strength; raillery is the weapon of error, conscious of weak- 
ness. A railer is one who defames another with opprobious 
epithets, and renders his opinions odious, with reproachful 
language. ‘The politicians, stripped of every argument, have 
betaken themselves to raillery, and stand out before God 
and man, branded as revilers of sacred persons, and holy 
things.{ }And they are not the first, nor do they stand alone 
in this unenviable and dishonorable position. Judas, un- 
able to contend with the apostles, made the very name of 
Christ, a term of reproach, and railed out against his disci- 
ples as Christians ; the Romish priest called the Reformers 
Lutherans, in derision, and the English Formalist, reproached 
the Wesleyans, with being Methodists. The Secessionists, 
without a single historic truth, or political grievance, fired 
the Southern heart with treason, and goaded the Southern 
arm to rebellion, with words and phrases poisoned with rail- 
ery, such as, Southern rights, Northern aggression, mock 
philanthropy, New England fanaticism. And they kept up 
the war by such additions as, Yankee invaders, Southern in- 
dependence, Northern subjugation, &c. We need not remind 
the reader that the same weapons have been resorted to in 
the North, to awaken sympathy with the rebellion, and to 
instigate opposition to the efforts of the Government to put 
it down. And as the political truths, revealed in the Bible, 
condemn all such conduct as disloyalty, and enjoin upon 
Christians the duty of sustaining the constituted authorities 
of government; and as the declaration of these truths, by 
the ministry of God, exposes the wickedness of such men, 
and the infidelity and atheism of their sentiments; and as 
such exposure constitutes a check to their iniquitous designs, 
and arouses their personal animosity, they rail out against 
them as political preachers. And is it nothing in the sight 
of God to be partisan railers against his ministers? Is it 
nothing for Church members, and even officers, to place 
themselves under their teachings? Jesus shall teach us the 
sinfulness of using reproachful epithets: **Whosoever shall 
say unto his brother Raca, shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment; but whosoever shall say unto him: Thou Fool, shall 
be in danger of hell fire."” The apostle James may be heard 
with profit, in regard to the pernicious effects of a loose 
tongue, goaded by passion, and unrestrained by truth. ‘The 
tongue is a little member, an unruly evil, full of deadly poi- 
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son. It is a fire, a world of iniquity; it defileth the whole 
body, setteth on fire the course of nature, and is set on fire 
of hell.” And the apostle Jude holds up a mirror, in the 
conduct of certain characters, whom he describes, before 
which many in our day, would find their own likeness re- 
flected: ‘Beloved I exhort you that you earnestly contend 
for the faith once delivered to the saints. For there are cer- 
tain men crept in unawares, turning the grace of God into 
lasciviousness, filthy dreamers, who defile the flesh, despise 
dominion and speak evil of dignities. Yet Michael the 
archangel, when contending with the Devil, he disputed 
about the body of Moses, durst not bring against him a rail- 
ing accusation, but said, The Lord rebuke thee. But these 
speak evil of those things which they know not; but what 
they know naturally as brute beasts, in those things they 
corrupt themselves. These are spots in your feasts of charity, 
clouds without water, carried about of winds, trees whose 
fruit withereth, without fruit, twice dead, plucked up by the 
roots, raging waves of the sea, foaming out their own shame ; 
wandering stars, to whom is reserved, the blackness of dark- 
ness forever.”’ 

XIV. Jf Ministers of the Gospel are the Moral Watch- 
men of Nations, then those who declare the whole counsel of 
God to nations, cannot be justly charged with meddling im- 
properly with politics. An intermeddler is one who thrusts 
himself into matters which do not pertain to him, or which 
do not pertain to his business. Can this charge be sustained 
against the ministers of our country? ‘The truth is, that, 
instead of being too officious in intermeddling with political 
matters, they have too long, and too generally, been too ab- 
stemious. Until this rebellion broke out, the rule among 
them was, either to keep hands off entirely, or else so to 
touch national questions as not to expose any cherished evil, 
or rebuke any public evil-doers. The exceptions were those 
who would not down at the bidding of the politicians, and 
who declared the whole counsel of God to the people in de- 
fiance of them. And as God has scourged the nation for its 
crimes, so, too, has he rebuked the ministry, for conniving at 
their commission. And under this new spring given to con- 
science, the ministry have become generally aroused to 
greater vigilance and fidelity as the moral watchmen of the 
nation. But those who have gone farthest in declaring God’s 
truth, have not yet fully met their obligations, and the great 
majority of ministers, still come far short of their duty. 
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The Slave States have had a code of laws on their statutes, 
infamous in their nature and barbarous in their punishment. 
Arkansas, and some other States, passed laws, forcibly ex- 
pelling the African from their borders, on pain of being 
seized and sold into hopeless bondage. Maryland, and other 
States, enacted statutes, forbidding the emancipation ot 
slaves. [Illinois and Indiana decreed, that no colored person 
should be permitted to enter or dwell in their respective ter- 
ritories. The Government of the United States obligated 
itself to return fugitive slaves. Now we simply ask how all 
this agrees, we will not say, with the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and several articles of the Constitution, but with 
certain statutes enacted by God, against man-stealing, against 
oppressing a stranger, and against returning a fugitive,to his 
master? How does such cruelty to man, agree with the di- 
vine statute: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, and: 
‘“‘Ye shall have one manner of law, as well for the stranger 
as for one of your own country?” Now, has the ministry of 
these States, sections, and of the whole country, given time- 
ly and faithful warning, by so applying the Scriptures to 
these constitutions and laws as to correct the sentiment which 
enacted them, rebuke the guilt of their continued execution, 
and demand their immediate repeal? We know that, as a 
general rule, they have not. But in so far as this has been 
otherwise, who dare say that those who «id their duty in the 
manner just stated, were intermeddlers with matters which 
did not pertain to their profession ? 

Again: Paul declares that all Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God, and is profitable for doctrine, correction, re- 
proof, and instruction in righteousness. Jesus authorized his 
apostles to teach the people to observe all things whatsoever 
he had commanded them. From these passages it is indis- 
putably clear, that if men originate erroneous sentiments on 
any subject, that it is the bounden duty of the ministry to 
correct them, by declaring the true sentiments of God, re- 
vealed in the Bible, upon that subject. And if man, in any 
relation of life, acts in direct violation of the law of God, his 
ministers are under the most solemn obligations to administer 
unto them the rebukes of Scripture. Now the Scriptures 
declare that men can have no power to govern except it be 
given them by God; that government is an ordinance of 
God; that its rulers are the ministers of God; that those in 
authority shall study the law of God; that they must be just 
men, speaking truth, loving mercy, and eschewing ambition 
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and covetousness; that they must rule in the fear of God, 
enact righteous laws, declare just judgments, become a terror 
to evil-doers, execute vengeance upon those who, as traitors 
and rebels, resist the powers that be;’ and that they thus 
become the ministers of God, for good, unto the people. 
And in order that government may answer its end, and rulers 
be able to become fathers of nations, and a blessing to the 
people, God enjoins upon citizens the duty of acknowledging 
government as a divine institution, submitting to its ordinan- 
ces as a divine appointment, and supporting its constituted 
authorities, as a Christian duty. Render to Cesar the things 
that are Cwsar’s. Honor the king. Thou shalt not speak 
evil of the ruler of thy people. Submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of man, for the Lord’s sake, whether to the king, 
as supreme, or governors, for such is the will of God. Ren- 
der therefore unto all their dues: tribute to whom tribute is 
due, custom to whom custom, fear to whom fear, honor to 
whom honor. I exhort, that first of all supplications, prayers, 
intercession and giving of thanks, be made for all men ; for 
kings, and for all that are in authority, that we may live a 
quiet and peaceable life, in all godliness and honesty, for this 
is good and acceptable in the sight of God and our Saviour. 
Put them in mind, to be subject to principalities and powers, 
to obey magistrates, and to be ready to every good work.” 
Now, we ask, why these truths were recorded in the Scrip- 
tures? Was it not to correct erroneous, and tc inculcate 
right, sentiments, as well as to rebuke political unrighteous- 
ness, in national affairs? And can this end be attained un- 
less the ministers of God declare them, whether men will 
hear or forbear? And when they do so, is it not impious 
presumption, for any set of men, to rise up and to attempt to 
intimidate them, by raising a hue and cry against them, as 
clerical intermeddlers in politics ? 

Further: the Scriptures declare, “Righteousnes exalteth 
a nation, and sin is a reproach to any people; that the na- 
tion and people that forget God shall be destroyed; that 
when his judgments are in the earth the inhabitants of the 
world learn righteousness.” They also contain examples of 
pious and of wicked rulers; of loyal and disloyal subjects ; 
of rebellion against, and a faithful support of, government ; 
of confederacies to overthrow, and of alliances to maintain 
the nationality of Israel; of national oppreSsion and. its 
curse, and of national freedom and its blessings ; of political 
judgments and their curses, and of political prosperity and 
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its sources ; of national degeneracy and ruin, and of national 
righteousness and progress. And now it is expressly de- 
clared that these ensamples have been recorded for our learn- 
ing—the evil ones as beacons of warning—the good ones as 
admonitions for imitation. How then can the ministers of 
God, who thus use them, be called intermeddlers in other men’s 
matters. Could they not rather turn this charge, like the 
elephants of Pyrrhus, against those who make it, and sustain 
it beyond contradiction? Have they not intermeddled with 
religious matters? Did not J. C. Breckinridge write a book 
defending slavery as a divine institution? Did not J. C. 
Calhoun discuss the moral aspects of slavery, and decide it 
to be right? Did not Amos Kendall enter the lists of bibli- 
cal controversialists, perverting the New Testament direc- 
tions, addressed to masters and servants, into a right natural 
relation, established by God, instead of a violent unnatural 
one, imposed by man? Did not the pro-slavery politicians 
circulate Bishop Hopkins’ Bible View of Slavery, as a cam- 
paign document? Have not the editors of party sheets in- 
troduced into their columns everything, ever invented by the 
wickedness of man, in favor of human slavery? And have 
they not had the audacity of taking up the action of the 
Churches of Christ, testifying in favor of the Government 
and encouraging its administration, and condemning the re- 
bellion and slavery its cause, railing out against it, and 
charging its authors with improper intermeddling? They, 
thus, intermeddle with questions, for the solution of which 
they are unqualified. They enter the sphere of morals and 
religion, in which, as interpreters, they have no business. 
They wrest the Scriptures to their own, and the destruc- 
tion of their disciples, and yet endeavor to prevent their 
perversions of the word of God, from being exposed. They 
are, accordingly, blind leaders of the blind. They inculcate 
a partisanship which is incompatible with Christian patriot- 
ism ; they awaken and encourage a captious opposition to the 
Government, which, according to the very letter of the Con- 
stitution, involves treason to the state; and they thus inocu- 
late professors of religions, with sentiments, and goad them 
to practices, which are at war with Christianity itself, and 
involve them in the guilt of covenant-breakers, in the sight of 
both God and man. 

XV. Jf Ministers of the Gospel are the Moral Watch- 
men of Nations, then, finally, the groundlessness and folly 
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of an observation, repeated proverbially, by multit udes of 
men, in this and other countries, clearly appears, viz: that 
“Religion has nothing to do with politics.” This proverb 
involves both Atheism and Infidelity. It is Atheistic, be- 
cause it excludes God from the sphere of government, and 
releases nations from their responsibilities to him; it is Infi- 
del, because it discards the teachings of the Bible in political 
affairs, and introduces a reign of moral anarchy into the 
state, under which every government can act as it pleases, 
and every ruler and citizen do as it seemeth right in his own 
eyes. And although we have mentioned it last, it might 
have been placed first, inasmuch as all the other positions 
taken, and which we are endeavoring to prove untenable, 
grow out of, and are involved in, this. But as we have stated 
it in the language of Dr. Dwight, we propose permitting him 
to reply to it. He was President of Yale College, and 
one, if not the first, among American theologians. On in- 
troducing the discussion of the duty of Rulers and Subjects, 
he says: “I never preached what is commonly called a polit- 
ical sermon, on the Sabbath, in my life, and I shall not begin 
now; although to preach such sermons, is unquestionably the 
right, and, in certain cases, as unquestionably the duty, of 
every minister of the gospel. All that I shall attempt to 
perform, is, to exhibit some of the principles and duties 
which pertain to government, as a branch of moral science. 
The knowledge of these is indispensably necessary to every 
man who wishes to discharge either the duties of a ruler or 
those of a subject.” And after having enforced the duties 
of rulers to their subjects, and of subjects to their rulers, as 
enjoined in the holy Scriptures, by the God of government, 
he closes the discussion by a refutation of the truth, and an 
exposure of the falsity of the common proverb that: “Reli- 
gion has nothing to do with politics: ‘These discourses, 
summarily as the subjects of them have been considered, 
prove beyond all reasonable debate, that the whole vindicable 
conduct of rulers towards their subjects, and of subjects to- 
wards their rulers, is nothing but a mere collection of duties, 
objects of moral obligation, required by God, and indispen- 
sably owed to him by men. The Christian religion, there- 
fore, the rule of all duty, and involving all moral obligation, 
is so far from having nothing to do with this subject, that it 
is inseparably interwoven into every part of it. According- 
ly, the Bible regulates, and were it not sinfully prevented 
from its proper influence, would exactly and entire control 
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all the political doctrines and actions of men. It is, indeed, 
as easy and as common, to deny truth, and to refuse to per- 
form our duty, to disobey God, and injure men, in political 
concerns, as in any other. In truth, there has been no field 
of iniquity, more extensive that this; none in which more 
enormous crimes, or more terrible sufferings have existed. 
All these crimes and sufferings have sprung from the ignor- 
ance, or the disobedience of the Scriptures. Were they 
allowed to govern the political conduct of mankind; both 
the crimes and the sufferings would vanish ; every duty both 
of rulers and subjects would be performed; and every inter- 
est would be completely secured. In what manner the doc- 
trine, against which [ am contending, ever came to be 
received by any man, who was not peculiarly weak or wicked, 
I am at a loss to determine. It would seem, that even the 
careless and gross examination of the most heedless reflector, 
must have evinced both its folly and its falsehood. A dream 
is not more unfounded: the decisions of phrenzy are not 
more wild. To villains in power, or in pursuit of power, 
office, or public plunder, it is undoubtedly a most convenient 
doctrine ; as it will quiet the reproaches of conscience, where 
consciene has not ceased to reproach, and throw the gate, 
which opens to every crime and selfish gratification, from its 
hinges. To subjects, to a state, to a nation, it is literally 
fatal. The people which have adopted it, may be certainly 
pronounced to have bidden a final adieu to it peace and its 
happiness, its virtue and its safety.” 


ARTICLE V. 
“KNOW TIYSELF:’ PERSONALLY AND NATIONALLY 
CONSIDERED.* 
By Hon, Epwarp McPuersoy, A. M., Gettysburg, Pa. 


To THINK is the crowning glory of life. To Know is 
the sweetest fascination of life. To po is the ever-freshen- 
ing brilliancy of life. And TO THINK, TO KNOW, AND TO DO, 
are the fulness, completeness, and grandeur of life. 


*This was prepared and delivered as an Address to the Students of 
Dickinson College, June, 24, 1863. 
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Each has its appropriate sphere and functions. That of 
all combined is the whole sweep of humanity, comprehending 
at once the sources of individual growth and of social pro- 
gress. ‘To THINK expands man’s intellect—the most sabtle, 
most powerful, and most God-like of all created things. To 
KNOW delights his craving nature, resolves perplexing doubts 
and mysteries, and makes life a charm and triumph. ‘To po 
actualizes thought and embodies knowledge, and launches 
them into the rushing current of life, to mould and be 
moulded, to impress and be impressed, to fashion and be 
fashioned—ever evolving, ever living, ever reproducing in 
the infinite variety of human activities. Thus, the great 
problem of the day still is, as always, how to think and 
know and do. In this, is enwrapped every earthly interest, 
and prospect, and hope. 

It has been ignorantly supposed that the powers involved 
in this trinity of activities, are antagonistic and destructive. 
Instead, they are codperative and harmoniously constructive. 
The world has been best when it has thought most, happiest 
when it has known most, and purest and brightest when it 
has done most. ‘The path of life and light, is that of keen 
activity, of ardent zeal, and sharp attrition. So far from 
being strangers and enemies, thought is the elder brother 
of knowledge, and action the faithful minister of both— 
being the eyes by which they see, the ears by which they 
hear, and the hands by which they move. The results 
of these joint agents are history, with its exhanstless de- 
tail and its majestic unity; its individual simplicity, and 
its combined mystery; its complicated problems, and bril- 
liant contrasts, and marvellous vastness—before which, 
as it stretches from the dim dawn of all things down 
through all the ages to the mighty present, effulgent and 
magnificent, the human mind, imperfectly comprehending, 
must bow in reverent admiration. The presence of the Un- 
known and Unfathomable has consciously oppressed man 
always. He has heroically struggled for relief; but relief 
has not come, for every doubt cannot be solved, every con- 
cealment cannot be laid bare, all truth cannot be grasped. 
Yet vast progress has been made. And to Thales, is due 
the credit of, many centuries ago, striking the key-note in 
this grand symphony of progress and achievement, when he 
uttered the sharp, pungent invocation “Know Thyself ’—at 
once affirming a momentous duty and inspiring to necessary 
effort. This simple dual-worded phrase has survived the 
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wreck of centuries, and its supposed author has been pre- 
served by it to fame. It contains within itself elements of 
lasting life, for it is personal in its appeal, universal in its 
application, and unbounded in its capability for usefulness, 
Its keen brevity of expression fitly adapts its searching thor- 
oughness and its broad comprehensiveness. As an utterance 
it is simple yet profound, wise and imperishable. I think it 
can be considered with profit in its personal and national 
relations ; and to this I invite you. 

It is many-sided, but in its narrowest significance has 
value. 

Historically considered, it is a type of its origin, and sym- 
bolizes the philosophy which preceded Christianity. It an- 
nounces as the end and crown of all things, and enforces, as 
the over-shadowing duty of man, a knowledge of himself, 
There it stops, Beyond this, if huwan conception ever 
glimmeringly went, human realization proceeded not. In 
this gloom, human genius was enshrouded, until a greater 
than man appeared, to teach him his nature, his duties, and 
his destiny. The aucient mind wholly failed to penetrate the 
physical world, obscurely apprehended the moral, and knew 
not of the spiritual. At times, a towering genius, in splen- 
did speculation, swept over the then known, and soared aloft 
as though with strength sufficient to bathe itself in the efful- 
gent radiance of the Great First Cause; but his sparkling 
eye grew dim, his heart sick, and his soul agonized, as in dis- 
comfiture and defeat—exhausted by the superhuman effort— 
he confessed himself unable to measure Infinity. Consciously 
incompetent, philosophy rang out the melancholy ery, Know 
Thyself, which exactly indicated itself—on the one hand no- 
bly craving knowledge, on the other compulsorily making 
self its unworthy and absorbing object. Such is the sum of 
human philosophy. Need I enlarge upon its weakness, its 
insufficiency, its total inadequacy to the great ends of life? 
Need I compare it, in its hopelessness, with the vistas opened 
by revelation—the dignity with which that has clothed him, 
the glory with which it has encircled him, the wealth with 
which it has enriched him, the peaceful paths through which 
ith as led him, the pure pleasures it has given him, and the 
eternal happiness with which it has crowned him—lightening 
his every burthen, heightening his every joy, and tinging his 
every pursuit, occupation, and effort, with the brightness of 
the promised enjoyments of heaven? Such is the sum of 
Christian philosophy—a glowing gift, whose countless bless- 
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ings are refreshing the whole surface of society, and covering 
it with the choicest fruits of justice, and goodness, and 
truth ! 

But in the sense in which the phrase is generally taken, it 
deserves attention as involving fundamental duty of highest 
consequence, both personal and public. 

The practice will develop, to one’s own perception, the de- 
Sects in his character—thus at once indicating the path of 
prudence, stimulating to needed measures of correction and 
improvement, and contributing to the growth and complete- 
ness of his powers. Obviously, it cannot foster conceit, 
which is never less than a blemish, often more than a re- 
proach, and sometimes only less than acrime. Reversely, it 
must tend to repress that form of self-love which leads us to 
exaggerate our good qualities and underrate our bad ones— 
which persuades that we are strong wherein we are weak, 
that we are safe when in danger, and on the point of success 
when in the very hour of overthrow; which impels to effort 
we cannot sustain, to enterprises we cannot accomplish, to po- 
sitions we cannot fill; which blinds to defects within, and 
difficulties without us, allures to inevitable failure, and leads 
down to the dark valley of humiliation and shame. Usually, 
men fail because they incorrectly estimate their powers, and 
such naturally select unfit times, employ unwise methods, 
adopt defective plans, and select unsuitable agents. Morally, 
the importance of a knowledge of the weaknesses in one’s 
character cannot be overstated. It is a shield more secure 
than brass, more impenetrable than steel, more precious than 
gold—guarding against the tempter, who, in aptest guise, as- 
sailing where weakest, glides in and possesses his victim— 
undone, because not knowing and not caring. Humanly 
speaking, no guard against the seductive suggestions of vice 
is so effective as the careful and constant habit of rigid self- 
scrutiny, which probes the secret feelings of the heart, re- 
morselessly root out its deceitfulness, and patiently builds firm 
buttresses to protect the citadel of life. 

Besides, self-knowledge serves to show the strong points in 
character, and thus indicates one’s range of capability, the 
proper line of effort, and the securest path of duty. Hence, 
it leads to results most directly, economizes labor, and is a 
controlling element in successful action. There is a tenden- 
cy in every one, to a central point, toward which his faculties 
converge, around which his energies closely cling, to which 
his efforts gushingly go forth, and from which springs the 
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inspiration which assures the highest achievements. Ordi- 
narily, the man of mark is he who has discerned this gather- 
ing-point of his faculties, has directed his labor to its invig- 
oration, and thus firmly grasps, and boldly wields, all his 
powers—clearly, or even brilliantly marking his path of pro- 
gress. Ordinarily, the man who fails in life, is he who cannot, 
or will not, understand his tastes, his tendencies and his in- 
dividuality ; who, fitted for one pursuit, iznorantly or wilfully, 
follows its opposite; who perpetually struggles in the vain 
effort to force the currents of his nature into other channels 
than those created with it; and who, ever-warring with his 
instincts, his inclinations, and his adaptations, lives fruitlessly, 
and dies unknown, unhonored, and unsung. Society abounds 
with clogs—men who have never learned what they are fitted 
to do and are, all the while, trying to do what was intended 
for others; who have, no doubt, a call but have mistaken it 
and, hence, lead marred, imperfect and incomplete lives ; who 
lack sympathy with their occupation, and, hence, are half- 
hearted in labor and wholly unproductive in results; who 
pass a life-time without developing the powers actually pos- 
sessed, and doubly burthen society in that they accomplish 
nothing themselves, and are always in the way of others. 
What citizen—for illustration—does not know pettifoggers 
among lawyers, quacks among physicians, demagogues among 
statesmen, and pretenders among all classes? Of such, are 
the nuisances of society—made such either by defects of 
judgment, or perversions of conscience—whose pestiferous 
mission is to embroil and trouble their clients, experiment 
upon and kill their patients, mislead and destroy their parti- 
sans or victims, and whose existence is an annoyance, an 
affliction and a curse. In the higher grades of cultivation, 
this evil is most aggravated, and is chiefly the result of an ab- 
surd, unmanly, and un-American pride, which affects to de- 
spise pursuits not strictly professional, and, disdaining occu- 
pations often ancestral, drive to ignoble failure in the 
professions, men who would be useful as machinists, or farm- 
ers, or merchants—and this, too, in the face of the admitted 
fact, that to no class is public gratitude more cheerfully 
awarded than those non-professional men whose sharp sagaci- 
ty, close observation and tireless patience have investigated 
pondered and solved the great physical problems of the uni- 
verse, have revealed the inner beauties of creation, have 
found and mapped the inexorable laws which govern motion 
and regulate the life of every living thing, and have analyzed 
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and mastered the master-powers of earth, and turned them 
from instruments of desolation, or mere miracles of beauty, 
into workmen to promote the comfort, exalt the gifts, and 
increase the happiness of man. The immortal men are no 
less Fulton, and Arkwright, and Ericsson, than Coke, and 
Hlarvey, and Story. Sturdy robustness of faculties is the 
basis of all power, and in strong common sense finds its fit- 
test and soundest exponent; and as this, with the will to be 
useful, constitutes the valuable man of active life, every one 
should realize that his imperative duty is fidelity to his dis- 
tinctive individuality and the adaptations of his faculties—re- 
membering that the keen sagecity of the people will not be 
long deceived by efforts to appear to be what he is not; that 
no guise will conceal defects which presumption makes only 
the more apparent, and that honor and success will be sooner 
won if he be true to the calls of his better self, obey the 
suggestions of duty and calmly await results, than by preten- 
tious assumptions he cannot sustain, by unprincipled devices 
which are sure to betray, and by fitful impatience at the 
slowness of the growth of popular respect and confidence. 
Success in life’s race, lies not in an ignorant adoption—for 
pretention’s sake, or pride’s—of unsuited occupation, but, in 
an intelligent adoption and hearty pursuit of that which is 
most harmonious with one’s powers, most consonant with bis 
tastes, and most suited to his abilities—a choice which would 
place the right man in the right place—at once the greatest 
rarity and the greatest blessing; for, were this general, how 
spotless would be the pulpit, how wise legislation, how just 
administration, how elevated statemanship, how enlightened 
justice, how secure the rights of the citizen, how prolonged 
his life, how honest trade, how prosperous labor, how re- 
warded skill, how pure politics, how high-toned national 
intercourse, how safe the public peace, and how actual and 
sincere the brotherhood of peoples! If you can, picture all 
this realized, and then measure the transcendent importance 
of the simple but grand injunction: Know Thyself, with the 
equally important corollary, Be true thereto. 

Besides all this, to know ourselves tends to promote the 
symmetrical development of character. This it is which 
marks the perfect man—social, moral, and intellectual. To 
know one’s self involves, measurably, a knowledge of others, 
and thus fits him for the inevitable contests of life; and, ab- 
solutely, an accurate estimate of his duties to others. This, 
insensibly, teaches the duties others owe to him, and a con- 
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ception of both covers all his social relations and life. He 
who faithfully performs these personal duties, develops his 
social nature most fully and harmoniously, and becomes the 
best citizen. He who comprehends the elements of his moral 
life, distinguishing between those of his higher nature strug- 
gling to lift him upward, and those of his lower nature has- 
tening to drag him downward—who knows the dangers which 
beset him and which threaten his moral health and life—who 
realizes in what respects he influences others, and in what 
others consciously influence him—and who strives to 
strengthen his purer qualities, guard a,ainst evil tendencies, 
and create and extend a circle of beneficence, grows up, by 
the grace of God, a pure-minded and large-hearted man, too 
firmly poised to be overthrown by temptation, too securely 
planted to be shaken by the storms of passion, and to whom, 
as to the deep-rooted oak, sweeping winds and prostrating 
storms serve but as proofs of steadfastness, and tests of 
genuine root and growth, and full, strong life. He who has 
measured his intellectual organization in its proportions— 
who understands wherein it is weak, needing culture, and 
wherein strong, needing curbing; who has learned in what 
directions his faculties most happily blend and most eflicient- 
ly act, and what is the range of capability, within which 
everything is possible, and without which everything is unat- 
tainable—who, surveyor-like, has marked the conformation 
of his powers, and set their metes and bounds, such an one 
may be considered as having fairly begun his life-work, and 
as giving good promise of worthily wrestling with life’s 
great duties, and proudly wearing the honors of life’s great 
victories. 

A symmetrically developed character is the noblest and 
completest form of humanity—challenging from persons, 
communities and States, confidence, deference and reverence. 
It fits every condition, and is adapted to every situation in 
life, dignifying all. It shines in the domestic circle with a 
soft and steady lustre—making home, with its affectionate en- 
joyments, the sweetest place in all the earth. It is admira- 
ble in every public relation—meeting the wants of every 
occasion, and supplying, from its own resources, the demands 
of every emergency. Conspicuous in the ordinary duties of 
society, and the ordinary business of life, it is grandly so in 
those momentous periods when the foundations of all things 
are shaken, when States are convulsively born amid the 
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throes of revolution, and when great principles, baptized 
with blood and tried as with fire, are transmuted, by the al- 
chemy of public justice, into glowing pillars for fair fabrics 
of freedom. Then it is, while tyrants are fleeing, and the 
guilty are cowering, and the innocent are suffering, and chaos 
is rioting, that the completely developed man, resolute in 
purpose, inflexible in will, clear in judgment, and fearless in 
action—riding the storm, soothing the elements of disturb- 
ance, and evoking the spirit of order—intelligently and per- 
manently organizes society, constructs government, and 
establishes peace. Such men live in history, mark epochs, 
settle principles, direct civilization, and, in the highest sense, 
are benefactors. 

If such achievement be supposed impracticable, let us re- 
member that the lack of symmetrically-developed character, 
is more of art than nature, that many of the diversities of 
character are simply distortions of faculties, and that where— 
of men similarly endowed—most are seen to fall short of a 
standard found not to be unattainable, the fault is proved to 
be less with nature than ourselves. And if most men are 
one-sided, many men are one-idea-ed, and few men are many- 
sided and many-idea-ed; and if some men have, but most 
have not, the simple power to see clearly and truly, and only, 
what is to be seen, or to reason correctly of that which is 
about them and before them—let us, with shame and confu- 
sion, acknowledge the imperfection of our education, the 
inadequacy of our training, and the shortcomings of our self- 
scrutiny and discipline. Until men Know themselves, and Be 
true to themselves, the plague-spots of vice and crime will 
mar the peace, and defile the surface of society. 

I have thus far considered the injunetion, Know Thyself, 
chiefly as concerning men in their social relations. But it has 
& more extensive application, and bears, in an important 
sense, upon his character as a citizen—a political entity— 
with duties and responsibilities, which he neither should, nor 
ean, evade or disregard. The training which opens man to 
a conception of mutual duties, teaches him his rights, defin- 
ing them clearly and strongly, and inspires that just self- 
respect, which is a necessary bond of enlightened society and 
the very pabulum of liberty; for alone upon this basis of 
personal intelligence, independence and justice, can asso- 
ciated freedom be secured and perpetuated. All history— 
which embodies the highest philosophy, because it is the summa- 
tion of all activities—proves that men, ignorant of their natural 
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rights, crushed in spirit, lacking self-respect, nerveless and 
inert, easily become, and long remain, slaves; and that men, 
roused to a recognition of their manhood, resolute in spirit, 
possessing self-respect, buoyant and brave, rarely become, 
and never long remain, subject to arbitrary power. Of such 
are the van-guard of the army of freedom, whose mission is 
everywhere to break the fetters of the bondsmen, to strike 
down the pretensions of the despot, and emancipate the race 
from the thraldom of ignorance, superstition, cruelty, and 
vice. 

But the injunction has as great public as private value, 
and is equally binding upon the whole American people. 
Individuality is as marked among peoples, as among persons. 
Some are effeminate, vicious and negative, and contentedly 
accept inherited inertness—others, hardy, virtuous and posi- 
tive, welcome, prove and apply new truths by which their 
power expands, and their life rises. Some constantly narrow 
the scope of their activity, ever dwarfing, ever sinking— 
others proudly extend the sweep of their influence, ever 
achieving, ever gathering for new achievements. Some are 
cultivated and refined to the point of weakness, pursuing 
peace regardless of safety, and hence inviting aggression and 
overthrow—others, defiant and war-like, have become a 
scourge, making their very name a terror. Races now, as 
before, “constitute the unities by which humanity is propo- 
gated and politically progressed.’’ Indeed, now, more than 
ever before, they are the pivotal points on which civilization 
turns and the mighty interests of humanity hang dependent. 
A nation, ignorant of its elements, its history, qualities, po- 
sition and duties, is as little likely to win the honors which 
flow from national vitality, as a paralytic would have been to 
win a prize at the Olympic games. National self-appreciation 
is a paramount necessity of this age, and, in an eminent de- 
gree, of the American race—whose existence is one of the 
momentous facts of history—having deeply tinged the past 
history of the world, and promising materially to mould it in 
the future. It has a commanding historical position, in this 
busiest of the centuries, when human activity is widest-sweep- 
ing, highest-reaching, and deepest-sounding, and when on 
every side, and in every land, elements of discontent are 
testing all systems, and seeking those which best secure per- 
sonal freedom and national glory. It has a peculiar political 
position, in being the first extensive application of principles 
unacceptable to dynasties, because penetrated with the spirit of 
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individual independence. Its geographical position places 
within itself the gateways to Europe and Asia, kissing the 
waters which bear the teeming commerce of both continents. 
It has a vast area for its development, and possesses, in 
readiest form, every constituent of power, and, in fittest con- 
dition, every element of progress. Restless, all-daring, and 
highly vitalized; powerful in numbers, proud in spirit, firm 
in purpose, dashing in action, and inflexible in will, yet calm, 
self-reliant, prudent, and patient, this marvellously active 
people, mysteriously moulded, beautifully fashioned, and 
loftily inspired, was born to greatness, and its pathway, now 
strewn with brothers’ blood, will yet be up to the command- 
ing position of all the earth—claiming all its rights, and do- 
ing all its duties. I need not stop to discuss the one or 
indicate the other, for the former have already been recorded 
by iron hands, in characters of blood, upon the eternal tablets, 
while the latter, springing spontaneously from the nation’s 
conscience, have been, and will be, in their fulfilment, her 
most brilliant record. 

Its first and greatest need, however, is unity—the unity 
which came to it as a rich legacy from out the trials and 
glories of the Revolution; in which the nation has strengthened 
and prospered and spread, until its limits have enclosed an 
empire of unsurpassed magnificence ; and for which it is now 
writhing in mortal conflict—a unity which shall secure not 
merely the oneness of its geography, with its vastly-extended 
valleys and long-stretching mountains, its deep rivers and 
indenting bays, its all-bosoming Gulf and its coronal of 
Lakes; with its boundless productions—the wealth of every 
climate—all made interchangeable, readily and cheaply, by 
those grand water-ways which, vein-like, carry life to every 
member, and those wondrous iron-ways which, reducing their 
boundaries to a span, have, by the magic of close communi- 
cation, blended all provincial peculiarities into a distinctive 
type of national manhood and left the nation without line of 
division—nature and art thus combining to mark the spot as 
the home of one people and the seat of one government. 
Nor yet is it a unity which shall merely represent oneness of 
institutions, for this sympathy, though deep and powerful, 
and though themselves be broad and generous in basis, hu- 
mane and tolerant in spirit, and pervaded with strength ; 
though founded in justice, inspired by liberty, and dedicated 
to the highest humanity, would wholly fail to secure the pub- 
lic peace from the disturbances which would inevitably ensue 
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upon the rivalries of interest and the jealousies of ambition, 
Nor is it yet a unity which shall merely represent oneness of 
language, or freeness of trade, or any other external and 
separable thing ; but it is a unity which shall gather up and 
bind into compactness, and vigor, and power, every element 
of life; which, higher than geographic, or institutional, or 
lingual, or commercial sympathies, shall give to the whole 
American people an unchangeable national destiny, and an 
immortal national life—thereby expressing, in outward forms, 
the teeming thoughts which underlie our national existence, and 
concentrating and intensifying the aspirations which well up 
from our conscious nation’s heart—a unity which the broken 
provinces of Italy once lost, but never forgot, and which, in 
their new life, they have again won and will long preserve, 
and the longing for which is even now thrilling the great 
heart of Germany, in their cheerful march to battle and the 
grave. This unity we shall never lose. Whoever is insensi- 
ble to it, or indifferent to it, or would ever yield it, is an ene- 
my to himself, a foe to his community, a coward and a traitor. 
They who have foully conspired for the division and dissolu- 
tion of the Union, in the interest of an aristocracy which has 
been aggressive, domineering, insulting and defiant, deserve 
our detestation, and will have, to the bitter end, our firm and 
faithful and fearless resistance. ‘Those noble men who have 
rushed to arms, to prevent the carving of this magnificent 
empire into hostile confederacies, which would soon become 
petty principalities; and to spare this continent the repeti- 
tion of the intrigues, and conflicts, and crimes which have 
saddened the history, and overthrown the liberties of Eu- 
rope, are struggling for cherished traditional policy, for self- 
protection and self-existence, for all the dear associations 
which cling to the secured and glorious past, all the prized 
enjoyments which fill the sublime present, and all the bright 
anticipations which gild the opening and beckoning future. 
The struggle goes on. Iebellion rallies for its last expir- 
ing effort. The nation, grandly calm, intent, and seif-poised, 
rises in heroism; and, surveying this surging sea of blood, 
will decree, ts decreeing, that the guilty cause shall disappear 
with the guilty agents, and that the field of victory shall 
also be the field of liberty. This dark cloud will burst and 
pass away, and the nation’s life will move majestically on. 
Every element of disturbance will be removed, and we will 
be, not only not divided, but more indissolubly bound. The 
American people—appreciating its history and understanding 
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its mission—knowing itself—will live to secure all of its 
rights on this continent, to stretch its succoring arms to the 
dismal shores of despotism, and, all-conqueringly, to pro- 
claim and establish the inherent and inalienable rights of 
man, of which it has been the happiest illustration, and will 
be the ever-faithful defender. 


ARTICLE VI. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


No apology seems necessary for the introduction of the 
present subject, although its incidents have been often told, 
into the pages of the Yuarterly. When so painful a calam- 
ity, as the death of the Chief Magistrate of the Union, has 
fallen upon the land, and under circumstances so sad, it is 
proper that the press of the country, without exception, 
should give expression to its appreciation of intellectual and 
moral worth, and its participation in the deep and spontane- 
ous outburst of sorrow, occasioned by an event which has 
clothed the nation in mourning and filled the civilized world 
with grief. The Rebellion, unparalled in atrocity, culminated 
in the death of the honored and revered President of the 
United States, the friend of his country and the benefactor 
of his race, stricken down while in the conscientious discharge 
of his public duties, in the highest civil trust imposed upon 
him by the people, with armor on, in the full maturity of his 
powers. Neither the office with which he was invested, nor 
the estimable character which he possessed, could shield him 
from the assaults of death, the relentless, murderous attack 
of the assassin. It is difficult to realize, that one so pure, 
so kind, so noble and so useful has terminated his career, 
yet his work was evidently accomplished, his mission on 
earth, fulfilled. But never in the history of the world, has 
an act been perpetrated which so moved the people, sent such 
a pang into the nation’s heart. No death ever produced a 
sensation so profound, and so general. As the dreadful 
tidings flashed over the telegraphic wires, and vibrated 
through the length and breadth of the land, never was the 
country more convulsed, the national emotion more intense. 
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[t brought sorrow to the hearts of more than twenty millions 
of freemen. It was a day of the deepest gloom. Business 
is suspended, trade pauses, public buildings and private 
dwellings are closed, the streets darkened ; flags are flying at 
half-mast, and funeral emblems are everywhere displayed. 
Anguish and terror are depicted in every countenance, 
strong men clasp one another’s hands in silence, or bury 
their heads and weep. Men of all political parties and 
shades of opinions, representatives of all religious creeds, 
Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, all classes, the - 
lowliest as well as the highest, every cottage, hamlet and city 
mourn with an unaffected and sacred grief. The calm, sub- 
dued, solemn feeling, the sadness in the manner and voice, 
never before witnessed, proclaim that a prince and a great 
man has fallen in Israel. No tribute could be more pathetic, 
or more suggestive of his character, of the love which he in- 
spired, and the influence he exerted. 


“Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit.” 


It is right and proper to manifest our grief under the severe and 
afflictive bereavement, to gather around the tomb and to unite 
in the sad obsequies, to honor the memory and cherish the 
virtues of him who was so devoted to the cause of freedom 
and the progress of mankind, whose name and principles will 
endure as long as the republic continues and the world en- 
dures. 

Abraham Lincoln was born, February 12th, 1809, fifty-six 
years ago, in Hardin County, Kentucky. His ancestors were 
of English extraction, from the State of Pennsylvania, and 
members of the Society of Friends. When only seven years 
of age, he removed with his parents to Indiana, then an al- 
most uninhabited territory, where in his new home he devo- 
ted the next ten years of his life to manual labor on the 
farm, in helping to clear away the heavy timber and in cul- 
tivating the soil. His character was formed and developed 
by associations with the pioneers of a western wilderness, 
with those who encountered the difficulties, struggles and 
privations of settling a new country. The child of poverty 
and toil, the only school education which he ever received, 
was that which he enjoyed, at intervals, during this period, 
amounting in the aggregate, to less than a year. Deprived 
of the advantages of liberal culture, his leisure hours were 
devoted to the acquisition of knowledge and the improvement 
of his mental faculties. In his cabin home, by the hearth- 
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stone he would sit until long after midnight, diligently 
studying those elementary works which exercised so much 
influence in determining his future greatness. He read few 
books, but these he thoroughly mastered. Aisop’s Fables, 
Weems’ Life of Washington, a Life of Henry Clay, and 
Banyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress were his favorite authors. No 
misfortune of birth, no difficulties in life, could repress his 
eager desires in the pursuit of knowledge. Industry, energy 
and perseverance, a firm reliance and a steadfast faith, sup- 
_ plied the defects of an imperfect education in early life, and 
compensated for all the disadvantages which environed his 
path, furnishing a practical illustration of the workings of 
our free institutions in opening the avenues of success from 
the most humble position in private life to the most exalted 
place of honor and trust. In 1830, he removed with his 
father to Illinois, where he assisted in the erection of a log 
cabin for the family, and in enclosing a rail fence around the 
grounds. In the following year he was employed as one of 
the hands in navigating a common flat-boat down the Missis- 
sippi river to New Orleans, and, on his return, occupied a 
position as clerk in a store and mill. But his labors in this 
capacity were abruptly terminated by the breaking out of the 
Black-Hawk war, in 1832, when he offered his services to 
repel the Indian invasion on the Western borders of 
the State, and for three months, was captain of a volunteer 
company. On the conclusion of the war, he was selected as 
a candidate for the State Legislature, and, although he was 
defeated, as he expected, the opposite party being greatly in 
the ascendency, his own immediate district gave him two 
hundred and seventy-seven votes out of two hundred and 
eighty-four that were cast, a very decided proof of the high 
estimation in which he was held by his neighbors. He is 
now appointed Post-master, and having leisure for reading, 
commences the study of law, to which he devotes himself 
with the greatest assiduity. About this time, also, he per- 
formed the duties of County Surveyor, and became generally 
and favorably known for his good practical sense and ability 
in argumentative debate. In 1834 he was chosen a member 
of the legislature by the highest vote given for any candidate 
in the State, to which position he was re-elected for three 
additional terms, embracing a period of eight years. In 
the meantime he had removed to the Capital of the State 
where he rapidly rose to eminence, and acquired a high repu- 
tution in his profession. He was distinguished for his clear, 
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vigorous and earnest presentation of the truth, and his gréat 
fairness and strict integrity as a lawyer. In 1846, at the 
age of 37 he was elected a representative to Congress, the 
duties of which he discharged with fidelity and usefulness, 
with a scrupulous devotion to the public interests, an inflexi- 
ble adherence to principle, and a generous, intelligent sym- 
pathy with all measures designed to promote the common 
good, among which may be mentioned his efforts to secure, on 
a Constitutional basis, in the District of Columbia, the aboli- 
tion of slavery, a system which he asserted was founded in 
injustice and bad policy. On the expiration of his Congres- 
sional term he retired to private life, and applied himself 
earnestly to the duties of his profession, till the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise again called him into the political field. 
He was immediately acknowledged as a prominent leader, 
and in 1858 unanimously nominated, as the candidate of his 
party for the United States Senate, in opposition to Judge 
Douglas, with whom he thoroughly canvassed the State, the 
discussion being conducted on both sides with great ability 
and courtesy, and exciting the most profound interest 
throughout the Union. The result of this political contest 
was, that although Mr. Lincoln received a popular majority 
of four thousand votes, Mr. Douglas, by the joint ballot of 
the legislature, secured the appointment. 

In 1860, at the Republican National Convention, assembled 
in Chicago, Mr. Lincoln was nominated for the Presidency, 
which nomination, the following November, was ratified by 
the people; on the 4th of March, 1861, he was inducted into 
office, and at once entered upon the discharge of his arduous 
and responsible duties. After four years of faithful service, 
he was re-elected President of the United States by an almost 
unparalleled electoral majority, a most signal and emphatic 
approval of his administration by the people. He had just 
been inaugurated for his second term, and the loyal country 
was rejoicing in the brilliant victories which were everywhere 
crowning our arms, and in the speedy and complete over- 
throw of the Rebellion, when he was smitten down, in a mo- 
ment, by the foul hand of a cowardly assassin, in a public 
assembly, in the city of Washington, April 14th 1865, a 
martyr to the cause of human liberty and constitutional 
government. But 


“They never fall who die 
In a great cause. Though years 
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Elapse and others share as dark a doom, 

They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
Which overpower all others, and conduct 

The world, at last, to freedom.” 


With this brief outline of Mr. Lincoln’s life we are natur- 
ally led to inquire what estimate is to be placed upon his ser- 
vices as President of the United States. No man in the 
history of the nation ever had greater responsibilities im- 
posed upon him, no public man ever sustained them with 
greater ability and success. He assumed the duties of his 
office amid unprecedented difficulties and trials, when the 
whole country was in confusion and peril ; organized treason 
was defiant, States were in open rebellion, and the efforts of 
the Government seemed paralyzed. Fraud and corruption 
had entered the high places, political profligacy was impair- 
ing public morals, our national principles were assailed and 
the Constitution unscrupulously rejected. The foundations 
were shaking, authority was ignored, and the infection was 
spreading. A want of confidence in the stability of our free 
institutions began to prevail, and even good, patriotic men 
doubted whether we actually had a country or not. The 
Government vacillated, and the people were without hope. 
After four years of unremitting toil, the deepest anxiety and 
the most ardent devotion to the interests of the country, Mr. 
Lincoln lived to see the Rebellion crushed, its power of re- 
sistance completely broken, the conquered armies of the en- 
emy forced to surrender, forts and arsenals recovered, 
strong holds repossessed, city after city retaken, the Rebel 
Capital fall, peace restored, the Republie saved, the su- 
premacy of the National Government fully recognized, 
the honor of the country untarnished and triumphantly vin- 
dicated, the integrity and perpetuity of the Union on the 
principles of righteousness and the basis of universal human 
freedom firmly insured. ‘The measure, by which Abraham 
Lincoln,” says the historian of the United States, “takes his 
place, not in American history only, but in universal history, 
is his Proclamation of January 1, 1863, emancipating all 
slaves within the insurgent States. It was, indeed, a military 
necessity, and it decided the result of the war.” ‘This great, 
auspicious act, on which the glory of his administration rests, 
and which will be prominent when all other events shall be 
forgotten, gave freedom to a race, and liberated four millions 
of enslaved immortal beings from the chains and degradation 
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of human bondage. This is his lasting memorial. Emanci- 
pation, as a military necessity, became the settled policy of 
the Government; this measure, the legality and force of 
which men no longer questioned, he lived to see triumph over 
all opposition and prejudice, and the gigantic system of 
wrong, the result of more than two centuries, forever demol- 
ished. A stupendous work, unsurpassed in the grandeur of 
its character and the magnitude of its issues, was assigned 
him, but how successfully he accomplished it. Summoned toa 
lofty destiny, how gloriously he fulfilled it. An unerring 
Providence seems to have selected him for the emergency, for 
the arduous service which was to be done in these troublous 
times, to guide the Government in this contest for freedom. 


“Such men are rais’d to station and command, 
When Providence means mercy to the land. 
He speaks and they appear; to him they owe 
Skill to direet and strength to strike the blow; 
To manage with address, to seize with pow'r 
The crisis of a dark, decisive hour.” 


“If ever man,’ says the British Standard, “was fitted for 
such an enterprise, it was he; he was wanting in no gift or 
grace, despite his peasant-like plainness, required for the 
proper discharge of his duties. Even his alleged defects 
were special qualifications for it. The enemy he was re- 
quired to grapple with found him at all points prepared, and 
in every instance he was victor. He never took a false step 
of the slightest moment in his career. His prudence and 
moderation preserved him from falling when men of another 
mould and of a more shining exterior, might have been caught 
in the traps and snares of a subtle and vigilant adversary. 
Abraham Lincoln has found a renown that will last, unim- 
paired, through a hundred generations. This work was the 
greatest known to modern story, and it will form by far the 
most momentous chapter in the chronicles of the age.” 

But what were Mr. Lincoln’s peculiar qualifications for the 
work, his prominent characteristics, which so admirably fitted 
him for the service, silenced the calumnies of his enemies, 
attracted to him all hearts and secured the respect and ad- 
miration of the world? He was certainly no ordinary man, 
and impartial history will give him a very high place among 
the great, the pure, and the good that have lived on the 
earth. He possessed a combination of excellencies which are 
rarely united in a single individual. His greatness was not 
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the result of chance. His physical training, his strong iron 
frame, the toils of his childhood, the hardships of his youth 
rendered him capable of great endurance and unremitting 
toil, taught him lessons of self-reliance and prepared him for 
the trying scenes of his subsequent life. 

Mr. Lincoln was a man of superior intellectual endow- 
ments. He possessed greater strength of mind than many 
supposed, greater than even his friends conceded to him 
when he first assumed the reins of Government, abilities 
that were adequate to every occasion, that were admirably 
adapted to the work he accomplished. His judgment was 
unusually strong and well-balanced, his power of observation 
clear and accurate. His mind promptly received and dis- 
cerned the truth. His memory was tenacious, retentive and 
exact. He was distinguished for his shrewd, practical wis- 
dom, common sense, his sagacity, intuitive and almost infalli- 
ble, his quick perceptions, his ready exuberant wit, for his 
patience in investigation, and great caution, which enabled 
him carefully to mature the results of his observations. He 
had a logical turn of mind, and in the examination of any 
subject, in the exercise of induction, he followed with great 
power every link in the chain of thought. The various 
points which he seemed to illustrate in his argument were 
presented to another with remarkable clearness and precision, 
so as toleave upon the mind of the hearer a perfect photo- 
graph of what existed in his own mind. He had the faculty 
of rendering any subject, however complex, intelligible to 
the common understanding. This power of mental disci- 
pline was acquired by the careful study of Geometry, and 
by a determination in his youth to perceive the truth in all 
its bearings and relations. He tells us that, when yet a 
boy, in listening to a conversation he was often at a loss to 
know what people meant; if he retired to rest he could not 
sleep, till he endeavored to understand precisely the points 
intended to be conveyed and, when understood, to frame lan- 
guage suitable to communicate them more clearly and more 
definitely to others. When he attempted to enforce what 
was perfectly established in his own mind, he often rose to a 
high degree of eloquence. He was a fluent and forcible 
writer. His utterances which contain so much truth and 
deep wisdom, always appropriate to the occasion, are distin- 
guished for their great simplicity and are uniformly drawn 
from experience and the actual relations of life rather than 
from abstract speculations and theories which could be turn- 
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ed to no practical account. His official papers, his writings 
and his speeches are among the most remarkable productions 
in our national literature, direct, lucid, earnest and vigorous, 
evincing a comprehensive grasp of great principles and an 
extraordinary insight into the fitness of things. They will 
every where be read and long remembered. 

Mr. Lincoln, so remarkable in the powers of his mind, 
illustrious by his services and exalted by his public posi- 
tion, in the sterling qualities of his heart made a deep im- 
pression upon all with whom he was brought in contact. 
They inspired regard, trust, admiration and love. No one 
surpassed him in kindness of disposition, in childlike tender- 
ness, in gentleness and moderation of spirit, in his self-sacri- 
fice, his thoughtful consideration for the rights and happi- 
ness of others. His mild eye, pleasant countenance and 
happy smile beaming over his care-furrowed brow indicated 
a heart full of love, of friendly emotions and genial impul- 
ses, of pity and paternal yearnings. He could not have 
cherished a vindictive feeling, or meditated a cruel purpose. 
He was free from all malice, virulence, ill-will, or revenge. 
He exercised no spirit of hate towards his most bitter enemy. 
Daring his political career he never wrote or uttered a re- 
proachful sentence. Assailed ever so unkindly, he never re- 
plied with words of harshness or reproach, but suffered pa- 
tiently and without complaint, So much was he under the 
influence of this lovely spirit, 


“That neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men” 


could break his peace of mind or disturb his cheerful faith. 
No man with so much power ever exercised it so mercifully, 
or with so much charity, Political enemies who visited him 
were received as courteously and treated with as much jus- 
tice as his most intimate frieuds. It took little to warm his 
heart up into a glow of kindly feeling even towards those 
who, he felt, had injured him. When the contest of last fall 
resulted in his triumphant re-election, his first expressions 
were that he could not and would not exult over his country- 
men who had differed from him in political sentiment. “If 
I] know my own heart,” says this great, humble man, “it 
gives me no pleasure to triumph over anybody ; it adds noth- 
ing to my enjoyment that any other man is disappointed by 
the result.” In what kind, pathetic and importunate lan- 
guage does he, in his first Inaugural Address, appeal to those 
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who had lifted their parricidal hands against the life of the 
nation. ‘You can have no conflict,” says he, “without be- 
ing yourselves the aggressors. You have no oath registered 
in heaven to destroy the Government, while I have the most 
solemn one to preserve, protect and defend it. We are not 
enemies, but friends. We must not be enemies. Though 
passion may have strained, it must not break, our bond of 
affection. The mystic cord of memory, stretching from every 
battle-field and patriot-grave, to every living heart and 
hearth-stone all over the broad land, will yet swell the chorus 
of the Union, when again touched, as surely they will be, by 
the better angels of our nature.” So in his last Inaugural 
we find no vindictive expressions against the men who had 
filled the land with blood, and were still persistent in their 
efforts to destroy the Union. His last official words, so kind 
and yet so earnest and solemn, seem almost like inspired 
language, addressed to the whole country from another world. 
‘Both read the same Bible,’’ he says, ‘and pray to the same 
God; and each invokes his aid against the other. It may 
seem strange that any men should dare ask a just God’s as- 
sistance in wringing their bread from the sweat of other 
men’s faces; but let us judge not, that we be not judged. 
The prayers of both should not be answered. That of neither 
has been answered fully. The Almighty has his own purpo- 
ses. Woe unto the world because of offences, for it must 
needs be that offences come; but woe to that man by whom 
the offence cometh. If we shall suppose that American 
slavery is one of these offences, which in the Providence of 
God must needs come, but which having continued through 
his appointed time, he now wills to remove, and that he gives 
to both North and South this terrible war as the woe due to 
those by whom the offence came, shall we discern therein any 
departure from those divine attributes which the believers in 
a living God always ascribe to him? Fondly do we hope, 
ferventiy do we pray, that this mighty scourge of war may 
speedily pass away. Yet if God wills, that it continue until 
all the wealth piled by the bondman’s two hundred and fifty 
years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop 
of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another drawn 
with the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so still 
it must be said that the judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether. With malice towards none, with char- 
ity for all, with firmness in the right as God gives us to see 
the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind 
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up the nation’s wound, to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow and his orphans, to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations.” 

Mr. Lincoln was a man of very humane feelings, of warm 
and earnest affections. His heart seemed a great fountain 
of love. No one could, with greater propriety, have adopted 
the sentiment of Terence: 


Homo sum: humani nihil a me alienum puto. 


He possessed strong sensibilities, and knew how to rejoice 
with them that rejoice, and to weep with them that weep. 
This was the ruling passion of his life. He was the steady 
and uniform friend of humanity, his sympathies were with 
his fellow-men, the wide world over, and his hand was ever 
extended to furnish relief. He was interested in every effort 
designed to advance the welfare of society, to ameliorate the 
condition of the race. An interesting exemplification of this 
spirit, so characteristic of the man, is afforded in a little in- 
cident connected with a visit to the city of New York, in 1860. 
Sabbath morning he started in search of the Sunday School 
in the Five-Points House of Industry. “I noticed,” says 
the superintendent, ‘a tall and remarkable-looking man enter 
the room and take a seat among us. He listened with fixed 
attention to our exercises, and his countenance manifested 
such genuine interest that I approached him, and suggested 
that he might be willing to say something to the children. 
He accepted the invitation with evident pleasure, and coming 
forward began a simple address which at once fascinated 
every little hearer, and hushed the room into silence. His 
language was strikingly beautiful, and his tones musical with 
intensest feeling. The little faces around him would droop 
into sad conviction, as he uttered sentences of warning, and 
would brighten into sunshine as he spoke cheerful words of 
promise. Once or twice he attempted to close his remarks, 
but the imperative shout of ‘Go on!’ ‘Oh, do go on!’ would 
compel him to resume. As I looked upon the gaunt and 
sinewy frame of the stranger, and marked his powerful head 
and determined features, now touched into softness by the 
impressions of the moment, I felt an irrepressible curiosity 
to learn something more about him, and when he was quietly 
leaving the room, | begged to know his name. He courte- 
ously replied, ‘It is Abram Lincoln. from Tllinois.’”’  Tlis 
condescension to all classes and conditions of persons, official 
and private, high and low, young and old, rich and poor, white 
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and black, was wonderful. No one was ever denied access to 
him. He listened kindly and patiently to the wounded soldier, 
the destitute widow and helpless orphan, to the young man, 
just entering upon the conflicts of life, to all who sought his 
presence for assistance and counsel. He was ever willing to 
hear and consider the cause of the poor, the humble, the suf- 
fering and the oppressed. His janitor, it is said, had from 
him a standing order, that, no matter how great a crowd 
thronged his door, if Senators or Representatives were com- 
pelled to wait, or be turned away without an audience, he 
must, before the day closed, admit every messenger who came 
with a petition for the rescuing of life from death. ‘Some of 
our Generals,” he once remarked, ‘complain that I impair 
discipline and subordination in the army by my pardons and 
respites, but it makes me happy, if after a hard day’s work 
I can find some good excuse for saving a man’slife. I think 
how joyous the signing of my name will make him and his 
family and his friends.” Not one of our brave soldiers fell 
in his country’s service for whom President Lincoln would 
not have cheerfully died. His magnanimity was a very 
striking trait in his character. This was constantly seen in 
his generous, chivalrous, noble treatment, of his enemies. 
He did not want to triumph over a fallen foe. The liberal 
terms which he authorized General Grant to proffer to the 
Rebel army of Virginia, are without a precedent in the his- 
tory of the world. And the very day on which he died, 
when he ascertained that two prominent leaders of the con- 
spiracy, in disguise, were trying to flee from the country, and 
it was proposed to arrest them, he directed the officers to let 
them escape. His kind, gentle, forgiving disposition prompt- 
ed him to love even the rebellious, who were plotting for his 
life. How beautifully he illustrated in his official conduct 
the sentiments, inculeated by our immortal Washington in 
his Valedictory Address: “It will be worthy of a free, en- 
lightened and, at no distant period, a great nation, to give to 
mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of a people, 
always guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. Who 
can doubt that, in course of time and things, the fruits of 
such a plan would widely repay any temporary advantages, 
which might be lost by a steady adherence to it ?” 

Yet with all his mildness and kindness of heart, his sin- 
gular charity, he was a man of great firmness. He never 
faltered in what he believed to be the path of duty; he 
could never be diverted from a course which he honestly sup- 
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posed right; he was most tenacious in his adherance to prin- 
ciple and never hesitated to stand up in its defence. He 
was disposed to do right at all times and under all circum- 
stances, regardless of consequences ; unawed by the denunci- 
ations of his enemies, undismayed by the clamors of his 
friends, he followed the suggestions of conscience, the dic- 
tates of an honest heart. On his journey to Washington, in 
1861, in a speech, delivered at the raising of a Flag in Phil- 
adelphia he said, “It was something in the Declaration of 
Independence giving liberty not only to the people of this 
country, but hope to the world, for all coming time. It 
was that which gave promise that, in due time, the weights 
should be lifted from the shoulders of all men, and that all 
should have an equal chance. Now, my friends, can the 
country be saved upon that basis? If it can, I will consider 
myself one of the happiest men in the world, if I can help 
to save it. But if the country cannot be saved without giv- 
ing up that principle, I was about to say, that I would 
rather be assassinated upon the spot than to surrender it. 
I have said nothing but what I am willing to live by, and, if 
it be the pleasure of Almighty God, to die by.” Again in 
his message to Congress, in 1864, referring to a declaration 
previously made, he says: “I retract nothing, heretofore said, 
as to slavery. I repeat the declaration made a year ago, and 
while I remain in my present position [ shall not attempt to 
retract, or modify the Emancipation Proclamation, nor shall 
I return to slavery any person who is free by the terms of 
that Proclamation, or by any of the acts of Congress. If 
the people should by whatever mode or means make it my 
executive duty to enslave such persons, another, and not I, 
must be their instrument to perform it.” After having at- 
tached his name to the immortal Proclamation of January 
1, 1863, he remarked to some personal friends: ‘The signa- 
ture looks a little tremulous, but my resolution was firm. I 
told them in September, if they did not return to their alle- 
giance, I would strike at the pillar of their strength. And 
now the promise shall be kept, and not one word of it, will 
I ever recall.” In the famous contest with his great politi- 
cal rival, in 1858, when he enunciated those startling words 
of prophecy, which have since become history, he fearlessly 
presented his honest convictions. He says: ‘A house di- 
vided against itself cannot stand, I believe this Government 
cannot endure permanently, half slave and half free. I do 
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not expect the Union to be dissolved —I do not expect the 
house to fall— but I do expect it will cease to be divided. 
It will become all one thing, or all the other. Either the 
opponents of slavery will arrest the farther spread of it, and 
place it where the public mind shall rest in the belief that 
it is in course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates will 
push it forward, till it shall become alike lawful in all the 
States, old as well as new, North as well as South.’”’ Al- 
though these sentiments were at the time unpopular, yet his 
calm reply invariably was: “Such is my clear conviction 
and I cannot change it.”” Although he intimated no desire 
to see the result, which he predicted, accomplished and claim- 
ed no jurisdiction over the States in which the institution of 
slavery existed and, when elected to the Presidency, executed 
the Fugitive Slave Law because his oath of office, as the Execu- 
tive, in his judgment required it, yet he never wavered in 
the discharge of duty. When urged at the beginning of his 
administration to strike at slavery under the war power, he 
replied: ‘My paramount object is to save the Union, and 
I would save it in the shortest way. If I could save the 
Union without freeing any slaves, I would do it. If I could 
save it, by freeing all the slaves I would do it ; and if I could 
do it by freeing some and leaving others alone, I would also 
do that. But I intend no modification of my oft-expressed 
personal wish that all men every where ought to be free.” 
And only when in his honest opinion, the time came, and 
the alternative of Slavery or the Union was presented, did 
he resolve to strike at the root of the evil. He never evaded 
personal responsibility. He always maintained his own in- 
dividuality. He listened with deference to the opinions of 
others, but he was independent and fearless. Nullius ad- 
dictus jurare in verba magistri. He was no mere partisan. 
Truth and justice and the good of his country were para- 
mount objects in his estimation, never to be surrendered. “If 
I do my duty,” he says to the people, “and de right, you 
will sustain me: will you not?’ Although he was as hum- 
ble and unpretending as a child and ever ready to retract a 
measure, when convinced that he was wrong, yet he was as 
determined and fixed in his purpose, as 


“The rock in the ocean, tranquil amid raging billows,” 


if he felt sure that his opinions were deliberately and intelli- 
gently formed, that the course of action, marked out for him- 
self, was right. 
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He was distinguished for his frankness, and his loyalty to 
truth, his sacred and inviolable regard for justice. His char- 
acter was transparent, his heart, sincere and always open 
to the light. He deceived no man. There was no unworthy 
concealment of his opinions, no approach to double dealing, 
no capacity for intrigue, no serpentine policy or subterranean 
process, which he could pursue for reaching his ends. He 
never sought to influence men’s passions, and to carry by 
sinister means any selfish designs. He hated from his in- 
most soul hypocrisy and falsehood. His heart was a stran- 
ger to every sordid feeling. Said one, who was on the most 
intimate terms with him, and who, for four years, occupied 
the same room: ‘A purer man than Mr. Lincoln I never 
knew. Ne could not have perpetrated a mean act. His 
own consciousness of guilt was sufficient to deter him from 
the commission of any deed, unworthy his manhood.” The 
idea which seemed deeply impressed upon his mind was “Vil 
conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa.” Ue was a man of 
stern principle, of unswerving integrity, of great honesty of 
purpose, an honesty which defied all attempts to corrupt or 
overthrow it, which rendered him superior to the fear of re- 
proach, opposition or contempt, and maintained its empire in 
every transaction of life. He possessed a most engaging 
simplicity, removed from every thing like ostentation, which 
no one could fail to notice, and which won the esteem and 
hearts of all men. He was a man of unblemished character, 
unsullied by a single stain. He may have had his failings, 
but they were so few and so unimportant, that they are over- 
shadowed by his great and noble attributes. In the midst 
of political excitement when every act is closely scrutinized 
and every defect greatly magnified, he challenged the re- 
spect and admiration of his opponents who admitted the purity 
of his life, the kindness of his heart, the sincerity of his 
intentions and the devotion of his whole nature to the con- 
scientious convictions of patriotic duty, however much they 
may have differed in‘opinion from him as to the wisdom of many 
of his views of national policy. He was unfaltering in his love 
for his country, in his attachment to the principles of civil 
liberty. It was pure and lofty, superior to all personal consid- 
erations, removed from all unhallowed ambition. Whether in 
honor, or reproach, in triumph or defeat, his great heart never 
throbbed with one pulsation save for her welfare. During 
his official career he showed a devotion to duty, to the Union 
and the Constitution, which no hostility could abate, no par- 
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tisan aspersions shake. Alexander never more intensely 
desired to see the world at his feet, than he desired to see 
his native land, great and good as well as free. The na- 
tion’s trials and perils filled him with the deepest anxiety, the 
most tender solicitude. ‘You are wearing yourself out with 
hard work,” said one who observed his haggard, care-worn 
expression ; “I cannot work less,’ he said in reply, “but it 
is not that, work never troubles me. Things look badly I 
cannot avoid anxiety.” 

Ilis influence over the people was remarkable. He exer- 
cised a talismanic power over them, as no man had, since the 
days of Washington. They had faith in his integrity and 
honor and uprightness. He attracted them to him by his 
kindred sympathies and affections ; he could always rely for 
support upon the people. He had grown up among them, 
had shared their labors, experienced their trials, encountered 
their difficulties, was identified with their interests. His 
language was the language of the people. He was a type 
of the American people, a representative of the strength and 
peculiarities of our American institutions. Whenever he 
spoke, the people heard him gladly, and so ynbounded was 
their confidence in his wisdom, purity, prudence and patriot- 
ism, that they felt the administration of the Government was 
safe in his hands. Even when the winds were high and the 
waves dashing over the deck, and the rocks were under the 
lee, they could rest secure, and believe 


Nil desperandum, Teucro duce et auspice Teucro. 


But the crowning excellence of Mr. Lincoln’s character 
was his deep religious feeling. Taught by a pious mother to 
read and revere the word of God, he had continued the prac- 
tice through life. He loved it for its great truths and its 
profound teachings. The early lessons he learned from the 
lips of maternal love he never forgot. He had a strong and 
abiding confidence in an ever-wise and overruling Providence, 
a sacred regard for the precepts of Christianity, an unshaken 
trust in God and in the ultimate triumph of truth and right- 
eousness in the world. These principles sustained and 
strengthened him in his trials, and inspired him with hope in 
the darkest hour of our country’s history. He firmly be- 
lieved in Christ, as the Saviour of sinners, and most cordially 
recognized the power of prayer and his personal dependence 
for wisdom and strength upon a higher than human power. 
When he left his quiet home at Springfield, in 1861, to as- 
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sume the office to which he had been called by the suffrages 
of his fellow citizens, he acknowledged his dependence on 
God and sought his help; in his parting words, so touch- 
ing and impressive, addressed to his neighbors, he said: “A 
duty devolves upon me, which is perhaps greater than that 
which has devolved upon any other man, since the days of 
Washington. He never could have succeeded, except for 
the aid of Divine Providence, upon which he, at all times, 
relied. I feel that I cannot succeed without the same Divine 
aid which sustained him; and in the same Almighty Being 1 
place my reliance for support; and I hope you, my friends, 
will all pray that I may receive that Divine assistance, with- 
out which I cannot succeed, but with which success is cer- 
tain.” In the progress of his journey he again utters similar 
language: ‘‘For the ability to perform my work I trust in 
that Supreme Being who has never forsaken this favored land, 
Without that assistance I should surely fail. With it I can- 
not fail.” His official papers and public addresses are re- 
markable for their religious tone, his simple trust in God, and 
hamble reliance upon Divine aid, without any of the cold 
formality, or the cant of affectation which usually marks 
such documents, but accompanied with a warmth and earnest- 
ness which produce the impression that his heart had been 
touched by God’s love, that he was under the influence of 
Christian principle, of renewing and sanctifying grace. He 
feared God and daily implored the blessing of heaven on the 
country he was striving so faithfully toserve. He says: “I 
shall be most happy, indeed, if I shall be a humble instru- 
ment, in the hands of the Almighty, and of this, his chosen 
people, for perpetuating the. object of this great struggle.” 
‘Let us diligently,” he adds, “apply the means, never doubt- 
ing that a just God, in his own good time, will give us the 
rightful result.’” Again he declares: “My hope of success 
in this great and terrible struggle rests on that immutable 
foundation, the justice and goodness of God. And when 
events are very threatening and prospects very dark, I still 
hope, in some way, which man cannot see, all will be well in 
the end, because our cause is just, and God is on our side.” 
Ile further remarks: “1 know the Lord is always on the side 
of right. God is my witness, that it is my constant anxiety 
and prayer, that both myself and this nation should be on 
the Lord’s side.’’ In response to an address which had been 
made by an ecclesiastical body, he said: “Gentlemen, if God 
be with us, we shall maintain this Government, if not, we 
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shall fail,” and this was uttered with the deepest solemnity 
anil peculiarity of manner so as to produce the conviction 
that he felt that God was with the nation and would bring it 
through all its trials. His Proclamation of Emancipation he 
concludes with an invocation of a most impressive character : 
“And upon this, sincerely believed to be an act of justice, 
warranted by the Constitution, upon military necessity, I in- 
voke the considerate judgment of mankind, and the gracious 
favor of Almighty God.” To a friend who asked him on a 
certain occasion if he loved the Saviour his reply was: 
“When | was first inaugurated I did not love him; but when 
I stood upon the battle-field of Gettysburg, and looked upon 
the yraves of our dead heroes, who had fallen in defence of 
their country, | gave my heart to Christ, and I can now say 
that I do love my Saviour.” To a friend with whom he was 
conversing on the nature of a true religious experience, he 
said: ‘I think, I can say with sincerity, that I hope Iam a 
Christian. I had lived,” he continued, “until my boy Willie 
died, without fully realizing these things. That blow over- 
whelmed me. It showed me my weakness, as I had never 
felt it before. { think I can safely say, that I know some- 
thing of the change of which you speak, and I will further 
add that it has been my intention for some time, at a suitable 
opportunity, to make a public religious profession.” Ina 
letter written last September, he thus speaks: “I am much 
indebted to the good Christian people of the country for 
their constant prayers and consolations. ‘The purposes of 
the Almighty are perfect and must prevail, though we erring 
mortals may fail to perceive them in advance. We hoped 
for a happy termination of this terrible war long before this, 
but God knows best, and has ruled otherwise. We still ac- 
knowledge his wisdom and our own errors therein. Mean- 
while, we must work earnestly in the best light he gives us, 
trusting that so working conduces still to the great ends he 
ordains. Surely he intends some great good to follow this 
mighty convulsion, which no mortal could make, and no mor- 
tal stay.”” We gratefully remember, too, that only a few 
weeks before his death, the last official interview the Chris- 
tian Commission had with him, in the East Room of the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion, was, with his most cordial approval, closed 
with prayer to God, in whose hands he then said he felt him- 
self to be but an instrument to execute plans, whose full 
purport aud results he did not understand. 

Although President Lincoln was not a professor of reli- 
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gion, which we very much regret, yet we have reason to be- 
lieve that he was a sincere Christian; that he sought and 
found that faith which unites the heart in living relations to 
the Saviour; and that now, in the land of reality, his robes 
washed in the blood of the Lamb, he rests in the bosom of 
his God. ‘Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth. Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

In this solemn and afflictive Providence we should devout- 
ly recognize the hand of God, and improve its mournful 
lessons, its impressive teachings. However mysterious the 
dispensation which awakens human expectation and concen- 
trates human attachment in some revered personage, and 
then throws over him the veil of death and hides him from 
us, to the Christian there is abundant consolation in the 
thought that the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth, that his 
government is universal, his providence extends to the most 
minute events of life, that nothing transpires without his 
permission, that not even a sparrow falls to the ground with- 
out his notice. ‘The Lord’s throne is in the heavens and 
his kingdom ruleth over all.”” It was the cruel hand of the 
assassin that smote our wise and noble President, and filled 
the land with mourning, yet the murderous purpose could 
have been executed only by a permissive Providence. God, 
if he had seen fit, could have averted the stroke, the hand 
that wielded the fatal weapon could have been paralyzed and 
rendered harmless. “My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord.” A voice 
cometh out of ‘the cloud that wraps the present hour,” say- 
ing: “Be still, and know that I am God.” “What I do, 
thou knowest not now; but thou shalt know hereafter.” We 
cannot always penetrate the gloom and understand the mys- 
tery, but 


“God is his own interpreter, 
And he will make it plain.” 


“Every dark cloud has its silver lining.”’ God will bring light 
out of darkness, order out of confusion, good out of apparent 
evil, and this dark tragedy, like all other occurrences in hu- 
man history, will result in the promotion of his glory and 
the extension of his kingdom. “Surely the wrath of man 
shall praise thee: the remainder of wrath thou shalt re- 
strain.”” We must acknowledge in this inscrutable event the 
hand of Him who never errs, who worketh all things in heaven 
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and on earth, after his own perfect counsels, whose actions 
are controlled by infinite wisdom and boundless love, who 
doeth all things well. We most cordially acquiesce in his 
will, and in humble submission exclaim, “Even so Father: 
for so it seemed good in thy sight.” 

We, also, learn that although our Chief Magistrate is dead, 
the nation still lives. Mr. Lincoln’s work was accomplished, 
or he would not have been removed. ‘The workman dies, 
but the work goes on.’ The ‘same benignant Being, who 
raised up such a man in the crisis of our history, can raise 
up other leaders for us. The God of our fathers, who has 
been with us in the past, and conducted us in safety through 
the darkest periods, will, if we are faithful and scek his 
guidance, still be our protector and guide. Our free instita- 
tions have been vindicated, as they never were before. Re- 
publican liberty, based upon Christianity, cannot be destroy- 
ed, or falter in its course. The best, the most irresistible 
proof has been furnished of the strength and permanence of 
our Government. ‘The inquiry, a year ago, was propounded 
whether an election for the Presidency could be conducted, 
whilst the nation was engaged in the prosecution of the war, 
but in the army and at home, and with Generals in the field 
who might have been considered the rivals of the President, 
and during a state of high political excitement, everything 
passed off as quietly as in atime of peace. With the result 
there is not a word of dissent, either among our citizens or 
soldiers. There is a universal acquiescence in the expressed 
will of the people. And within two or three hours of the 
President’s removal from the scenes of his duties, another 
President is inaugurated, another leader under Constitutional 
forms occupies the Executive chair, and the machinery moves 
on as if nothing had happened. The Government changes 
hands without a jar, without the least interruption in public 
affairs ; not a voice murmured, not a note in insurrection is 
heard. 


“Sol occubuit, nox nulla secuta est.” 


The history of the world does not afford another such exam- 
ple. What patriot can contemplate these facts and yet 
despair of the Republic? Who can review the occurrences 
of the last two months and not have his confidence in the 
stability and perpetuity of our free institutions strengthened ? 
There is no doubt we shall come forth from our trials, from 
the terrible ordeal through which we have passed, a purer, 
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stronger and a better people than we were before the war, 
prepared to occupy a still loftier position among the nations 
of the earth. A question has been settled, a moral and po- 
litical problem wrought out, the solution of which affected 
the whole earth, in which all mankind were concerned, not 
only this republic, but the republics of the world. It was a 
contest for human freedom. ‘The result will influenee ages 
yet to come. The nations of the earth have learned, that a 
republic may endure under the most trying circumstances, 
that man is capable of self-government, of living under laws 
of his own creation. If we had failed, the experiment would, 
perhaps, have never been renewed, the hopes of the civilized 
world would have perished, and darkness have brooded, for 
ages, over the whole human race. Then indeed would have 
been realized 


“The bloodiest picture in the book of time-” 


The death of Mr. Lincoln is an impressive rebuke to the 
violence of party spirit, a solemn admonition to the fierce- 
ness of political warfare. The voice of party is hushed in 
the presence of such a national calamity. All political 
differences are forgotten, the rancor of mad excitement is 
laid aside, all malice is silenced, all hearts are softened in 
the general grief over the fallen object of common venera- 
tion. As the intelligence spread over the country, political de- 
signations were dropped, party allegiance was disowned, sec- 
tional feeling buried, all narrow jealousies were silent, and 
anxious patriots of all localities and names vied with one 
another, in doing honor to the memory of our noble chief. 
“Along the line of more than fifteen hundred miles his re- 
mains were borne,’ says George Bancroft, ‘as it were, 
through continued lines of the people; and the number of 
the mourners, and the sincerity and unanimity of grief, were 
such as never before attended the obsequies of a human be- 
ing; so that the terrible catastrophe of his end hardly struck 
more awe than the majestic sorrow of the people.” What a 
change has been effected in public sentiment, in the tone of 
the public journals. He who was so much misunderstood 
and maligned, to whom angry invective and the vilest epithets 
were applied, is now gratefully regarded, his private worth 
appreciated, his public services acknowledged. Parties, 
lately arrayed in bitter hostility against each other, now 
meet and mingle their tears around the grave of the dead. 
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Death alone could have produced such a result. “Oh the 
grave; the grave! It buries every error, covers every de- 
fect, extinguishes every resentment. From this peaceful 
bosom spring none but fond regrets and tender recollections. 
Who can look down upon the grave of an enemy, and not 
fee! a compunctious throb, that ever he should have warred 
with the poor handful of earth that is mouldering before 
him?” How it silences the voice of detraction and calumny. 
It changes faults to foibles and errors to infirmities, removes 
the thousand supposed stains from the character, brings out 
in bright relief the virtues of the departed, and teaches us to 
exhibit that love which “‘suffereth long and is kind, is not 
easily provoked, and thinketh no evil,’ which ‘‘bearetir all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things,’ and which we never regret we exercised, when either 
friend or foe is committed to the silent tomb. The lesson 
should not be without its salutary influence upon the Ameri- 
can people. It should awaken a spirit of forbearance, to 
sacrifice partisan animosity, political dissensions and sectional 
divisions, upon the altar of our common country, and, with 
hearts purified and in singleness of purpose, labor to advance 
our country’s welfare. 

It is our duty to see that the last vestige of the great curse 
which caused the rebellion and occasioned such fearful ear- 
nage, the destruction of so much life and treasure, and ended 
in the assassination of the President, be entirely and thor- 
oughly exterminated. Perhaps just such a tragedy was re- 
quired, such an imperishable lesson necessary, to touch our 
inmost feelings, to convince the nation fully of the cruel na- 
ture of treason, sustained by the debased spirit of slavery, 
which was not satisfied with the injuries it could inflict by the 
ordinary modes of civilized warfare, but showed its real char- 
acter in the various atrocities committed during the war, in 
the heartless treatment of our prisoners, in the brutal mas- 
sacre of our colored troops, in plotting arson, in attempting 
to diffuse malignant disease,in commissioning its secret emis- 
saries to burn and pillage our large towns and cities, in 
striking at every thing that opposed its progress and perpe- 
tuity, and crowned its wicked career in the perpetration 
of a crime unknown in our history. We must now admit, 
even if we did not before, that there is a barbarism in sla- 
very, recognized as the corner-stone of the broken Con- 
federacy; and when it arrayed itself against constituted 
authority, and waged war to save its life, its barbarism 
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increased manifold. Its dark and fiendish spirit, when baffled 
in its criminal purposes, was not satisfied until the representa- 
tive of the whole people was its victim, until it avenged itself 
by aiming a blow at the nation’s heart, in an attack on our 
dearest rights and liberties. It is a duty, then, we owe to 
the memory of the illustrious dead, that this evil be utterly 
eradicated, that the letter and spirit of the Emancipation 
Proclamation, be fully acknowledged and faithfully execa- 
ted ; that domestic slavery be forever obliterated from Ameri- 
can soil, that the great principles which underlie our Govern- 
ment be vigilantly guarded, that hereafter all, who live 
beneath the folds of the American flag, be protected in their 
inalienable rights and treated as freemen, and every human 
being occupy the position assigned him by his Creator, 
Although President Lincoln’s work on earth is done, and 
he has gone to his rest, the truths which he enunciated, and 
the principles which he illustrated in his life, and sealed with 
his blood, survive. Potest videri etiam beatus; incolumi 
dignitate, florente fama, salvis adfinitatibus et amicitiis, fu- 
tura effugisse. He lived to see the realization of his faith, 
the consummation of his hopes, the accomplishment of his 
wishes, right triumph over wrong, justice over injustice, pa- 
triotism over treason, our national banner rescued from dis- 
honor, and our national name, from extinction. He died, 
mourned and regretted, amid the tears and unutterable grief 
of more than twenty millions of his fellow citizens, whose 
hearts were crushed as they never before had been by the 
death of a single individual. He rests from his labors, but 
his works do follow him. Vivit enim vivetque semper ; at- 
que etiam latius in memoria hominum et sermone versabitur 
postquam ab oculis recessit. He needs no monumental pile, 
or mausoleum splendor to perpetuate his memory. Si queris 
monumentum, circumspice. His marvellous career, his 
many virtues, his faithful services, his peerless influence, 
which no clouds can dim, no shadows obscure, will abide for- 
ever, enshrined in the affections of his countrymen, and 
secure the homage, the most profound regard of all who 
think; his name will be gratefully remembered in the 
archives of the country and on the pages of history, not only 
as the apostle, but the martyr of liberty; his great and pa- 
triotic deeds, his words of sage instruction, the common in- 
heritance of mankind, in the light of advancing civilization 
and Christian charity, will shine with increasing lustre ; his 
fame, unimpaired, will grow brighter in the progress of ages, 
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and will exercise a power for good down to the end of 
time; even in distant lands, across the ocean where other 
cares engross and other names are cherished, the name 
of Abraham Lincoln will excite strange emotions of joy, en- 
thusiasm and veneration, the gratitude of all good men, and 
will be pronounced with affection by every one in whose 
breast there shall arise an aspiration for human rights and 
human liberty; nations yet unborn, will rise up and call him 
blessed.  Quidquid ex eo amavimus, quidquid mirati 
sumus, manet mansurumque est in animis hominum, in 
e@ternitate temporum, Jama rerum. 


ARTICLE VII. 


ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT THE INSTALLATION OF THE 
PROFESSORS OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF 
THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, PHILADEL- 
PUIA, OCTOBER 4ru, 1864. 


TuE CHARGE TO THE PROFESSORS. 


By Rev. B. M. Scumucxer, A. M., Easton, Pa. 


CurisTiAN BRETHREN:—The Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania has determined, by the help of God, to establish a 
Theological Seminary. We have assembled to-night to in- 
augurate into their office as Professors in that Seminary, the 
men who have been selected by the unanimous voice of their 
Brethren for that purpose. It would have been proper that 
the charge to them should have been delivered by the hon- 
ored President of the Synod; but he being one of the Pro- 
fessors elect, this duty has devolved upon me, not by reason 
of any special fitness on my part, but simply because, for 
the time being, I hold office as Secretary of the Synod. You 
will find in this circumstance, an explanation of the fact, 
that one who should sit as a scholar at the feet of these his 
Fathers and Brethren in the ministry, is called upon to de- 
liver this charge to them. 

A Professorship of Theology is a position of such com- 
manding influence upon the present and future condition and 
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interests of the Church, that the investiture of any single 
man with this important office is an occasion of high interest. 
The investiture at the same time of a number of men with 
this office, gives to any such occasion a still higher interest. 
How high then the significance and importance of this occa- 
sion, when not only an unusually large number of persons 
are to be inaugurated into office as Professors of theological 
science, but a new Theological Seminary is to be established 
and opened. 

The establishment of a Theological Seminary by the Synod 
of Pennsylvania, will, in the present condition of the Luth- 
eran Church in the United States, attract, to so large an ex- 
tent, the attention of the various portions of the Church, and 
in itself makes such heavy demands upon the activities and 
liberality of those within its bounds, giving at the same time 
occasion to seek the sympathy and codperation of those of 
like convictions without its bounds, that it seems proper that 
a brief statement should be made of the principal reasons 
which have impelled the Synod of Pennsylvania to decide 
upon this step. It is also due to you, my Brethren, who 
have been called from your various and important spheres of 
previous labor, to engage in the service of the Church in 
this Institution, that the ‘reasons which have induced the 
Synod to claim this from you, should be briefly passed in re- 
view. It is the more appropriate, since an inquiry as to the 
objects proposed to be secured by the establishment of the 
Seminary, will enable me more clearly to direct your atten- 
tion to the duties with which you are charged. 

The object first in importance and in pressing necessity, 
is to provide for the wants of the German portion of our 
Church, especially in the East. A very large proportion of 
the Congregations in connection with the Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania use no other language in the services of public worship 
than the German, and the number of those in which the En- 
glish language alone is used, is very small. Of the three 
hundred Congregations connected with our Synod, I believe 
that the number of those in which the German language is 
not statedly used in the services of public worship, scarcely 
exceeds one dozen. These Congregations comprise nearly 
as many communicants, as do all the Congregations of all 
the Synods, except our own, which have hitherto depended 
upon the Seminary at Gettysburg for a supply of Ministers. 
To make adequate provision for the supply of the wants of 
these Congregations, is the imperative duty of the Synod of 
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Pennsylvania. It is a duty of pressing importance, which 
we must strive to discharge as we will give answer to the 
Great Head of the Church. Hitherto no adequate provision 
has been made to meet these wants; and this has been the 
case for more than one hundred years. What incalculable 
loss the Church has sustained by this neglect, we can scarcely 
realize. 

Nor, in the estimate of our obligations in this respect, dare 
we restrict our view to the German Congregations in connec- 
tion with our own Synod. We must take a larger view, and 
become sensible of weightier ,responsibilities. There is an 
immense work to be done before the German Lutheran im- 
migrants, now resident in this country, shall be gathered 
into Congregations, and supplied with the ministrations of 
the gospel. ‘There are hundreds of thousands of such mem- 
bers of our fold, scattered, and uncared for by us, and the 
number is increasing every year by tens of thousands. The 
Lutheran Church in these United States must rise to a sense 
of her duty. She owes it to herself, to the Church general 
of Christ and its Great Head, and to the land in which God 
has given her so goodly a heritage, to make abundant pro- 
vision for the spiritual wants of the multitudes of her com- 
munion who have come, or who will come to our shores. 
Aud of this vast work, no small share must be done by the 
Synod of Pennsylvania. We have so large a number of 
Ministers, Congregations and communicants, and they have 
been so long resident in this country, and have been so highly 
favored by God with temporal prosperity, that his claims 
upon them are correspondingly great. 

The importance of provision for the wants of our German 
Churches does not now for the first time attract the atten- 
tion of the Synod. It has long since been felt, and many 
successive efforts have been made to remedy the evil. Last 
of all these efforts, and the one which was more fruitful in 
good results than any which preceded it, was the endowment 
of a German Professorship in the Institutions at Gettysburg. 
It was the hope, and anxious desire of the Synod, that its 
necessities might be relieved through its codperation in those 
Institutions. But after a trial of this plan for ten or twelve 
years, the conviction has become general that some more 
efficient arrangements are absolutely needed to this end. 

And now, my Brethren, in order to the more successful 
accuwplishment of this great work, within, and beyond our 
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own bounds, it has been determined to establish a new Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

The necessity for the establishment of a German Theologi- 
cal Seminary in the East, is so evident, that it is conceded 
by all who fairly examine the present and future wants of 
our Church; and were the Seminary which is now to be 
opened entirely German, nothing more would need to be 
said. But the Synod has decided, “That due regard being 
had to all the wants of our Church, theological instruction 
shall be imparted in both the English and German langua- 
ges.” It remains, therefore, to show why an English de- 
partment has been deemed necessary. The use of both 
languages, in the services of worship, in so many of our Con- 
gregations, and the necessary increase in the number of such 
Congregations in the futare, would in itself be a sufficient 
occasion for combining those languages in the instruction in 
the Seminary; but, I now proceed to state the chief reason 
which has, in the judgment of the Synod, rendered this course 
necessary. 

The second great object contemplated in the establishment 
of this Seminary, is to provide for our Church and Minis- 
try who believe and teach the doctrines of the Holy Scrip- 
tures as set forth in the Confessions of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. The Bible is indeed the only authoritative 
rule of faith. But in the diversity of views with regard to 
the teachings of the Bible, entertained by those who alike 
acknowledge this rule, it becomes absolutely necessary to the 
purity of the Church, and to the exclusion of error, that we 
openly confess what we understand the Bible to teach. The 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, recognizing this necessity, 
zealous for the truth of God’s word, and jealous of any de- 
parture from that truth on the part of those in her commu- 
nion, has, in her Confessions, set forth her understanding of 
the teachings of the Holy Scriptures, with a fulness and a 
precision nowhere excelled. The Confessions of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church stand out prominently in the inner 
history of the Christian Church as the most full, clear, pre- 
cisely defined, and harmoniously developed system of doc- 
trine, which by the help of the Holy Ghost, men have yet 
builded upon, the only foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief Corner- 
stone. 

Upon these Confessions, this Seminary is unreservedly 
based. It is hoped and demanded by the Synod, that the 
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doctrines of the Chureb, as authoritatively set forth in those 
Confessions, shall be taught in this Seminary in their purity 
and in their fulness. It is hoped that the young men who 
go forth from this Institution to minister in the word to our 
Churches, shall with the heart believe, and with the mouth 
confess, the whole system of the truth there set forth, and 
that their labors in building up the Master’s kingdom shall 
be in the spirit of our Church. We do not believe that the 
Confessions of the Lutheran Church are merely substantially 
correct, or correct with referenee to truths necessary to be 
believed in order to the soul's salvation alone; we believe 
that they are in entire accordance with the teachings of the 
divine word. We desire that the young men trained up for 
the ministry, should be trained in this belief. And our con- 
viction of the importance of having a ministry so trained, is 
one of the strongest reasons for the establishment of this 
Seminary. We are not disposed to undervalue the labors for 
the Redeemer’s kingdom of any of the Theological Semi- 
naries now in existence ; we are animated by no spirit of op- 
position to them; we thank God for all the good they have 
wrought; we would lay no burden upon the conscience of 
honored and beloved brethren who cannot agree with us a3 
to the accordance of the doctrines of the Lutheran Church 
with the word of God. But as openly as many confess their 
rejection of some of the teachings of the Confessions of our 
Church as inconsistant with the word of God, and their dis- 
approval of the order of worship of the Lutheran Church as 
tending to formality; thus openly do we confess and main- 
tain our belief that the Confessions of the Church are in ac- 
cordance with the word, that the reception of the doctrines 
of our Church is not only consistent with, but productive of 
the truest and highest form of Christian life, and that its 


order of worship tends eminently to kindle and bear up to ° 


heaven the flames of a pure devotion. It is these conscien- 
tious convictions, and our sense of the importance of pro- 
viding for our churches a ministry trained in aceordance with 
them, which have had great weight in determining the Synod 
of Pennsylvania to establish a new Theological Seminary. 
And now, my dear Brethren, for the accomplishment of 
these objects, in view of all the responsibilities which attend 
the step, not unmindful of the difficulties to be overcome, in 
humble reliance upon the help of the Lord, and with a view 
to his glory, the Synod of Pennsylvania has determined to 
establish this Theological Seminary, and has called you to 
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be teachers in it, and you are this night to be solemnly in- 
vested with this important office. 

You have long been engaged in the work of the ministry. 
The work of your ministry has been, to bring conviction to 
the heart of the careless, to turn from the paths of error the 
feet of the wandering, to guide to the cross of Christ the 
hopeless and penitent, to reprove sin and incite to holiness, 
to unfold the teachings of God’s word, to minister consola- 
tion to them that are afflicted, to guide the flight of the spirit 
upward to heaven, in all things to edify the body of Christ, 
the Church: these are the duties in which you have been 
engaged, this your high and holy vocation ; and you will con- 
tinue to be engaged in these same duties, but you will have 
added to this another and higher vocation; you are to be 
teachers of Ministers, you are to train up others for this high 
and holy office. I can scarcely conceive of a position of 
greater influence and importance than that which you are to 
occupy. You will, to a great extent, mould the views, char- 
acter and spirit of those, who in the years to come will be 
entrusted with the charge of our congregations. Your influ- 
ence will live long after you have been gathered to your 
fathers, nay, it will live forever. It will go on extending 
itself, in an ever-widening circle, through time and eternity. 
Of how great importance, then, that your influence should 
always be exerted in favor of those things which give the 
highest efficiency to the ministry of Christ. May God give 
you grace to make full proof of your ministry! We, who 
are now charged with the care of souls, with the Lord’s work 
in our several congregations, will, in God’s good time, give 
over the work to those who are to be trained up under God 
by you in this Seminary; and as we are anxious to have the 
Lord’s work well done, as we love the Church to which we 
have consecrated our lives, as we would see her zo on in the 
same spirit as now, only with progress ever more rapid, as 
we would see the wholesome traths of the saving word, taught 
in their purity, as we would have the holy sacraments admin- 
istered in accordance with their institution by Christ, and 
with an unwavering faith in their efficacy, as we would see 
the children of the Church kept by the diligent nurture of 
the word in living-covenant with God, as we would have a 
constant healthful growth of the whole membership of the 
Church in the divine life, as we would have the services at our 
altars maintained in the pure and precious words and spirit of 
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the saints of the ages past, as we would hope that the inward 
glory of the doctrine, worship and spirit of our Church, shal} 
transfigure and transform her outward life, we charge you 
before God, and before Christ the Great Head of the Church, 
that ye do your work well. Teach them the importance, the 
dignity, the responsibility of the work in which they are to 
be engaged. Show them the necessity of an entire consecra- 
tion of their talents and energies to that work. Open up to 
them the boundless treasures of revealed truth, and so train 
and cultivate their powers that they may be able to bring 
forth out of those treasures things new and old, and employ 
them for the conversion of sinners, for the strengthening of 
saints, for the extension of Christ’s kingdom. Fit them to 
declare the whole counsel of God, those general truths which 
are the common heritage of the whole Christian Church, and 
those truths also which are the peculiar inheritance and glory 
of the Lutheran Church. Teach them to declare these truths 
in their just proportion, giving due prominence to those most 
important truths, which in common with all who are rightly 
named with the name of Christ we hold as necessary to be 
believed in order to the soul’s salvation, and not forgetting 
those truths for which our fathers earnestly contended, the 
belief of which they held necessary to the fulness and purity 
of Christian doctrine. 

You have been seleeted for this office, my Brethren, be- 
cause we believed that your earnest and diligent study of 
the Holy Scriptures had wrought in you a clear conviction 
that the teachings of the Confessions of our Church were in 
entire accordance with those Scriptures as the only rule of 
faith. If we had not so believed, you would not have been 
elected. Should your future studies lead you to another con- 
viction, and constrain you to reject the doetrines of our 
Confessions, as, in your belief, inconsistent with the Scrip- 
tures, we do not dispute your right of private judgment, but 
you would, then, be no longer in a condition to discharge the 
trust which we have committed to you, and it would become 
your duty to resign that trust. For it is the solemn purpose 
of the Synod of Pennsylvania, in establishing this Theologi- 
cal Seminary, that, with regard to its doctrinal character, it 
shall be unreservedly and unalterably based on the entire 
Confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

And now, standing here, in this city, where, more than a 
century ago, our Synod was first organized, and the founda- 
tions of our Church’s prosperity in this country were laid ; 
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near to old St. Michael’s, the first Church erected under the 
ministry of the patriarch Muhlenberg, in which the first ses- 
sion of our Synod was held, where for more than a hundred 
years the gospel has been preached in the German language ; 
within the walls of St. John’s, the first Church erected with- 
in our bounds for the preaching of the gospel in the English 
language; calling up before us the memories of the long line 
of holy, learned, laborious men of God, of blessed memory, 
who in this city, and within the membership of our Synod, 
have lived, labored, and gone to their eternal rest, who in 
their lives, prepared many for the work of the ministry, who 
felt the ever-growing. necessity for a Theological Seminary, 
and who, from Muhlenberg, the first, to Benjamin Keller, the 
last of these illustrious departed, looked forward in hope to- 
ward the day of its establishment; in unity of faith with 
the true Evangelical Lutheran Church of all lands and ages, 
in humble dependence upon Almighty God, the everlasting 
Father, upon Jesus Christ, the Great Head of the Church, 
and upon the Holy Ghost, we lay the foundations of this 
Theological Seminary. We appoint and install you, as its 
first Professors. We commit to you, and to those who shall 
succeed you in office, the realization of the hopes of those 
who are now no more, and our own. The Lord have you in 
his holy keeping, and prosper the work of your hands! 

And now, my Brethren, I do not know in what other 
words I may more appropriately conclude this charge, or 
more accurately express, on an occasion so important as this, 
the sentiments of the Synod in whose name I speak, or more 
happily suggest the answer which we desire and expect from 
you, than in those of that distinguished jurisconsult, Dr. 
Julius Stahl, uttered by him at the Evangelical Church-Diet, 
in Berlin, in 1858, well chosen and weighty words of testi- 
mony. 

“ur testimony is not necessary to establish the fact, that 
the Augsburg Confession is the Confession of faith of the 
Evangelical Church of Germany, and as such contiunes in 
unabridged force and authority. That truth would remain 
unshaken, even though we denied it. But we would bear 
witness, that the faith which the Evangelical Church confes- 
ses in the Augustana lives in renewed truth in her members. 
With strong conviction and with great joy, do 1 bear witness, 
in this place, and before this assemblage, for the Confession 
which was presented, and as it was presented, by the Protes- 
tant Estates to the Emperor and court, at Augsburg, in 
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1530; for the Confession which is both a great fact, which 
established the Evangelical Church in Germany, and also a 
pure doctrine of revealed truth, given us by God in Christ. 

“T confess my adherence to the Augsburg Confession, not 
only in its testimony against Roman Catholivs, on the one 
side, and Anabaptists and other sects, on the other side, and 
according to the measure of its testimony on both sides, but 
chiefly, above all other things, in its positive teaching, in 
this: that faith in the Triune God, as it is taught in the old 
Ecumenical Symbols, is set forth in it with renewed force, 
and that it declares the way of salvation through Jesus Christ 
with a simplicity, clearness and fulness, which the Church 
has not before enjoyed since the apostolic age. To these 
positive teachings, [ confess my adherence. 1 know that all 
this is not merely the mode of conception or of expression of 
the sixteenth century, but that through and through, it is 
reality and truth for all ages to the end of the world, and 
that in this faith salvation is offered to men. 

I confess my adherence to the Augsburg Confession, of 
course, in the sense and only in the sense of the Lutheran 
Church, and I should be filled with gratitude to God if this 
Confession could be adhered to, and acknowledged by all, in 
simplicity and sincerity, in justice and charity towards one 
another, but, at the same time, in conscientious reverence 
toward that which is from God, with reference to which there 
dare be no yielding or compromise on the part of men. But, 
above all, am I filled with gratitude to God, that he has allot- 
ted to me the privilege of confessing this my faith with an 
unshaken confidence. May he grant that all this, as it is 
the work of his grace, may prove a blessing to his Church 
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and to our souls! 


Repty To THE CHARGE. 
By Prof. C. P. Kraurtu, D. D., Jr. Philadelphia. 


The solemn declaration just made by those who have been 
chosen to labor in the new school of the prophets, the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, in 
Philadelphia, has testified before God and his people where 
they stand, or speaking as one of them, authorized to speak 
for all, states where we stand as Christian men and as Chris- 
tian teachers. We stand apon the everlasting foundation— 
the word of God: believing that the Canonical Books of the 
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Old and New Testament are in their original tongues, and in 
a pure text, the perfect and only rule of faith, All these 
books are in harmony, each with itself, and all with each 
other, and yield to the honest searcher, under the ordinary 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, a clear statement of doctrine, 
and produce a firm assurance of faith, Not any word of 
man, no creed, commentary, theological system, nor decision 
of councils, no doctrine of Churches, or of the whole Church, 
no results or judgments of reason, however strong, matured 
and well informed, no one of these, and not all of these to- 
gether, but God’s word alone is the rule of faith, No apoery- 
phal books, but the eanonical books alone, are the rule of 
faith. No translations, as such, but the original Hebrew and 
Chaldee of the Old Testament, and the Greek of the New, 
are the letter of the rule of faith. No vitiation of the de- 
signing, nor error of the careless, but the incorrupt text as 
it came from the hands of the men of God, who wrote under 
the motions of the Holy Spirit, is the rule of faith. To this 
rule of faith we bring our minds; by this rule we have hum- 
bly tried to form our faith, and accordance with it, God help- 
ing us, we will teach others—teaching them the evidences of 
its inspiration, the true mode of its interpretation, the ground 
of its authority, and the mode of settling its text. We de- 
sire to teach the student of theology the Biblical languages, 
to make him an independent investigator of the word of the 
Holy Spirit, as the organ through which that Spirit reveals 
his mind. We consecrate ourselves, therefore, first of all, as 
the greatest of all, as the groundwork of all, as the end of 
all else, to teaching and preparing others to teach God's pure 
word, its faith for faith, its life for life; in its integrity, in 
its marvellous adaptation, in its divine, its justifying, its 
sanctifying, and glorifying power. We lay, therefore, as 
that withoat which all else would be laid in vain, the founda- 
tion of the Apostles and Prophets—Jesus Christ himself be- 
ing the chief corner-stone. 

Standing upon the everlasting foundation of this Rule of 
Faith, we stand of necessity on the faith, of which it is the 
rule. It is not the truth as it lies, silent and unread, in the 
Word, but the truth as it enters from that Word into the hu- 
man heart, with the applying presence of the Holy Ghost, 
which makes men believers. 

Faith makes men Christians ; but Confession alone marks 
them as Christians. The Rule of Faith is God’s voice to us; 
faith is the hearing of that voice, and the Confession, our 
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reply of assent to it. By our faith, we are known to the 
Lord as his; by our Confession, we are known to each other 
as His children. 

Confession of faith, in some form, is imperative. To 
confess Christ, is to confess what is our faith in him. As 
the Creed is not, and cannot be the Rule of Faith, but is 
its Confession merely, so the Bible, because it is the Rule of 
Faith, is ef necessity not its Confession. The Bible can no 
more be any man’s Creed, than the stars can be any man’s 
astronomy. The stars furnish the Rule of the astronomer’s 
faith: the Principia of Newton may be the Confession of 
his faith. If aman were examined as a candidate for the 
Chair of astronomy in a University, and were asked, What is 
your astronomical system? and were to reply, I accept the 
teaching of the stars, the reply would be, You may think 
you do—so does the man who is sure that the stars move 
round the world, and that they are not orbs, but “‘gimiet 
holes to let the glory through.’ We wish to know what you 
hold the teachings of the stars to be? Do you receive, as 
in harmony with them, the results reached by Copernicus, 
by Galileo, by Kepler, by Newton, La Place, and Herschel, 
or do you think the world one great flat, and the sun and 
moon mere pendants to it ? 

Gentlemen, replies the independent investigator: The 
theories of those astronomers are human systems—man- 
made theories. I go out every night on the hills, and look 
at the stars through a hole in my blanket, with my own eyes, 
not with a man-made telescope, or fettered by a man-made 
theory ; and I believe in the stars and in what they teach 
me; bat if I were to say, or write what they teach, that 
would be a human creed—and I am opposed to all creeds. 
Very well, reply the examiners, we wish you joy in the pos- 
session of a good pair of eyes, and feel it unnecessary to go 
any further. If you are unwilling to confess your faith, we 
will not tax your conscience with the inconsistency of teach- 
ing it, nor tax your own with the hazard of authorizing you 
to set forth in the name of the stars your own ignorant assump- 
tions about them. 

What is more clear than that, as the Rule of Faith is first, 
it must, by necessity of its being, when rightly used, gener- 
ate a true faith? but the man who has true faith desires to 
have it known, and is bound to confess his faith. The Rule 
cannot really generate two conflicting beliefs, but men who 
alike profess to accept the Rule, do have conflicting beliefs, 
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and when beliefs conflict, if the one is formed by the Rule, 
the other must be formed in the face of it. Fidelity to the 
Rule of Faith, therefore, fidelity to the faith it teaches, de- 
munds that there shall be a confession of the faith. The 
firmest friend of the word is the firmest friend of the creed. 
First, the Rule of Faith, next the Faith of the Rule, and 
then the Confession of Faith. 

What shall be our Confession? Are we originating a 
Church, and must we utter our testimony to a world, in which 
our faith is a novelty? The reply is easy. As we are not 
the first who have used, with honest hearts and fervent pray- 
ers, the Rule, so are we not the first who have been guided 
by the Holy Ghost in it to its faith. As men long ago 
reached its faith, so long ago they confessed it. They con- 
fessed it from the beginning. The first adult baptism was 
based upon a “human creed,” that is, upon a confession of 
faith, which was the utterance of a belief which was based 
upon a human interpretation of divine words. The faith has 
been confessed from the beginning. It has been embodied 
in a creed, the origin of whose present shape no man knows, 
which indeed cannot be fixed; for it rose from the words of 
our Saviour’s Baptismal Commission, and was not manufac- 
tured, but grew. Of the Apostles’ Creed, as of Him to 
whom its heart is given, it may be affirmed that it was “‘be- 
gotten, not made.” The Confession has been renewed and 
enlarged to meet new and widening error. The ripest, and 
purest, and most widely used of the old Confessions have been 
adopted by our Church as her own, not because they are old 
and widely received, but because they are true. She has 
added her testimony as it was needed. Here is the body of 
her Confession. Is her Confession ours? If it be, we are 
of her in heart; if it be not, we are only of her in name. 
It is ours—ours in our deepest conviction, reached through 
conflicts outward and inward, reached upon our knees, and 
traced with our tears—ours in our inmost hearts. Therefore, 
we consecrate ourselves to teaching and preparing others to 
teach the faith of God’s word, which is the confessed faith of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church. Fidelity to the whole 
truth of God's word requires this. We dare not be satisfied 
with recognition as Christians over against the Jew, because 
we confess that the Rule of Faith, of which the New Testa- 
ment is a part, has taught us faith in Jesus Christ. We dare 
not be satisfied with recognition as holding the Catholic 
Faith as embodied in the three General Creeds, over against 
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heresies of various forms and shades. Christian believers hold- 
ing the faith, Catholic we are—but we are, besides, Protestant, 
rejecting the authority of the Papacy, Evangelical, glorying in 
the grace of the Gospel; and Lutheran, holding the doctrines 
of that Church, of which the Reformation is the child—not 
only those in which all Christendom or a large part of it co- 
incides with her, but the most distinctive of her distinctive 
doctrines, though in the maintenance of them she stood alone. 
As the acceptance of the word of God as a Rule of Faith 
separates us from the Mohammedan, as the reception of the 
New ‘Testament sunders us from the Jew, as the hearty ac- 
quiescence in the Apostles’, Nicene and Athanasian Creeds 
shows us, in the face of all errorists of the earlier ages, to be 
in the faith of the Church Catholic, so does our unreserved 
acceptance of the Augsburg Confession mark us as Luther- 
ans; and the acceptance of the Apology, the Catechisms of 
Luther, the Smalcald Articles, and the Formula of Concord, 
continues the work of marking our separation from all error- 
ists of every shade whose doctrines are in conflict with the 
true sense of the Rule of Faith—that Rule whose teachings 
are rightly interpreted and faithfully embodied in the Con- 
fessions afore-mentioned. Therefore, God helping us, we will 
teach the whole faith of His word, which faith our Church 
sets forth, explains and defends in her Symbols. We do not 
interpret God's word by the Creed, neither do we interpret 
the Creed by God’s word, but interpreting both independently 
by the laws of language, and finding that they teach one and 
the same truth, we heartily acknowledge the Confession as a 
true exhibition of the faith of the Rule—a true witness to 
the one, pure and unchanging faith of the Christian Church, 
and freely make it our own Confession, as truly as if it had 
been now first uttered by our lips, or had now first yone forth 
from our hands. 

In freely and heartily accepting the faith of our Church, 
as our own faith, and her Scriptural Confession of that faith, 
as our own Confession, we do not surrender for ourselves, 
any more than we take from others, the sacred and inaliena- 
ble right of private judgment. It is not by giving up the 
right of private judgment, but by the prayerful exercise of it, 
not by relinquishing a just independence of investigation, 
but by thoroughly employing it, that we have reached that 
faith which we glory in confessing. Could the day ever 
come, in which we imagined that the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church had abused her right of private judgment, so as to 
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reach error, and not truth by it, we should, as honest men, 
cease to bear her name, or connive at what we would, in the 
case supposed, believe to be error. Qn the other hand, 
should the Evangelical Lutheran Church ever have evidence, 
that we have abused our right of private judgment into the 
wrong of private misjudgment, so as to have reached error, 
and not truth by it, then, as a faithful Church, after due ad- 
monition, and opportunity for repentance have been given 
us in vain, she is bound to cast us forth, to purify her own 
communion, and to make it impossible for us, in her name, 
to injure others. 

As the individual, in exercising the right of private judg- 
ment, is in peril of abusing it, the Church has the right, and 
is bound by the duty, of self-defence against that abuse. 
The right of private judgment is not the right of Church- 
membership, not the right of public teaching, not the right 
of putting others into an equivocal attitude to what they re- 
gard as truth. 

A free Protestant Church is a Church, whose ministry 
and membership, accepting the same rule of faith, have, in 
the exercise of their private judgment upon it, reached the 
same results as to all truths which they deem it needful to 
unite in confessing. After all the intricacies into which the 
question of, What are fundamentals? has run, there can be 
no practical solution better than this, that they are such 
truths, as in the judgment of the Church, it is necessary 
clearly to confess; truths, the toleration of the errors oppos- 
ing which, she believes to be inconsistent with her fidelity to 
the gospel doctrine, to her own internal harmony and highest 
efficiency. The members and ministry of such a Church 
must have “one faith,” as they have one Lord, one Baptism, 
and one God, and apart from the “unity of the faith,” and 
the “unity of the knowledge of the Son of God,’ ever 
striving to reach “unto a perfect man, unto the measure of 
the fulness of Christ,”’ will be vain; thus only shall Chris- 
tian men “henceforth be no more children, tossed to and fro, 
and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight 
of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to 
deceive.” 

A great deal is claimed under the right of private judg- 
ment, which is a most impudent infringment of that right. 
A man isa Socinian, a Pelagian, a Romanist. Very well. 
We maintain, that no civil penalties should restrain him, 
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and no ecclesiastical inquisition fetter him. Give him, in its 
fullest swing, the exercise of his right of private judgment. 
But your Socinian insists on such a recognition by Trinitar- 
ians as logically implies, that they either agree with him in 
his error, or that is of no importance. What is this but to 
ask thousands or millions to give up or imperil the results of 
their well-used right of private judgment, at the call of one 
man, who abuses his? Could impudence go further? ‘Go,’ 
they may rightly say, “with your right of private judgment, 
go where you belong, and cease to attempt the shallow jug- 
glery, by which one man’s freedom means his autocracy, and 
every other man’s slavery. If your right of private judg- 
ment has made you an Atheist, don’t call yourself a believer ; 
if it has made you a Jew, don’t pretend to be a Christian ; 
if it has made you a Puapist, don’t pretend to be a Protes- 
tant; if it has made you a Quaker, don’t call yourself a 
Churchman.” 

When we confess, that, in the exercise of our right of 
private judgment, our Bible has made us Lutherans, we 
neither pretend to claim that other men should be made Lu- 
therans by force, nor that their private judgment shall, or 
will, of necessity, reach the results of ours. We only con- 
tend, that, if their private judgment of the Bible does not 
make them Lutherans, they shall not pretend that it does. 
We do not say, that any man shall believe that the Confes- 
sion of our Church is Scriptural. We only contend, that 
he should neither say nor seem to say so, if he does not believe 
it. The subscription to a Confession is simply a just and 
easy mode of testifying to those who have a right to ask it 
of us, that we are what we claim and profess to be. So to sign 
a Confession as to imply that we are what we are not, or to 
leave it an open question what we are, is not the just result 
of the right of private judgment, or of any right whatever, 
but is utterly wrong. For it is a first element of truth, with 
which no right, private or public, can conflict, that names 
shall honestly represent things. What immorality is more 
patent than the pretence that the right of private judgment 
is something which authorizes a man to make his whole life a 
falsehood ; is something which fills the world with names, 
which no longer represent things, fills it with black things, 
that are called white, with bitter things, that are called 
sweet, and with lies, that are called truths, with monarchists, 
who are called republicans, with Socinians, who are called 
Trinitarians, with Arminians, who are called Calvinists, with 
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Romanists, Ratienalists, fanatics, or sectarians, who are call- 
ed Lutherans? We concede to every man the absolute 
right of private judgment as to the faith of the Lutheran 
Church. Nevertheless, if you are called a Lutheran, that 
means, if it means any thing, that you hold the faith of the 
Church. If you have abandoned the faith of the Church 
you may not use her name as your shelter in attacking the 
thing she cherishes, and in maintaining which she obtained 
her being and her name. 

It is not erough that you say to me, that such a thing is 
clear to your private jadgment. You must show to my pri- 
vate judgment, that God’s word teaches it, before I dare re- 
cognize you as in the unity of the faith. If you cannot, we 
have not the same faith, and ought not to be of the same 
communion ; for the communion is properly one of persons 
of the same faith. In other words, your private judgment is 
not to be my interpreter, nor is mine to be yours. If you~ 
think me in error, I have no right to force myself on your 
fellowship. If I think you in error, you have no right to 
force yourself on mine. You have the civil right and the 
moral right to form your impressions in regard to truth, but 
there the right stops. You have not the right to enter or 
remain in any Christian communion, except as its terms of 
membership give you that right. So easy is this distinction, 
and so clearly a part, not of speculation, but of practical 
morals, that the law of the land recognizes it. If certain 
men, under the style and title of a Church, which imply that | 
it is Calvinistic, call an Arminian preacher, the law takes 
that Church from an Arminian majority which calls itself 
Calvinistic, and gives it to a Calvinistie minority which is 
what it calls itself. Does this mean that the majority must 
sacrifice their right of private judgment, that the law wishes 
to force them to be Calvinists? Not at all. It simply means, 
that the right of private judgment is not the right to call 
yourself what you are not, and to keep what does not belong 
to you. Put your Arminians under their true colors, though 
in minority, and your Calvinists under false colors, though in 
majority, and you will soon see how easily the principle of 
this law of morals and this law of the land adjusts itself. 

Before the plain distinctions we have urged, in regard to 
private judgment, go down all the evasions by which Ration- 
alism has sought to defend itself from the imputation of dis- 
honor, when it pretended to bear the Lutheran name, as if 
Lutheranism were not a positive and well-defined system of 
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trath, but a mere assertion of the right of private judgment. 
It is the doctrince of the Lutheran Reformation, not that 
there should be no checks upon the abuse of private judg- 
ment, but that those checks should be moral alone. The 
Romanists and the un-Lutheran elements in the Reformation 
were agreed, that the truth must be maintained and heresy 
extirpated by the sword of government. Error is in affinity 
with the spirit of persecution. The first blood shed within 
the Christian Church, for opinion’s sake, was shed by the de- 
niers of the divinity of Jesus Christ, the Arians. So strong 
was the feeling in the primitive Church against violence to- 
ward errorists, that not a solitary instance occurs of capital 
punishment for heresy in its earlier era. The Bishops of 
Gaul, who ordered the execution of the Priscillianists, though 
the lives of these errorists were as immoral as their teachings 
were abominable, were excluded from the communion of the 
Church. As the Western Church grew corrupt, it grew more 
and more a persecuting Church, till it became drunken with 
the blood of the saints. The maxims and spirit of persecu- 
tion went over to every part of the Churches of the Reforma- 
tion, except the Lutheran Church. Zwingle countenanced 
the penalty of death for heresy. What was the precise share 
of Calvin in the burning of Servetus is greatly mooted; but 
two facts are indisputable. One is, that, before the unhappy 
errorist took his fatal journey, Calvin wrote, that, if Serve- 
tus came to Geneva, he should not leave it alive, if his au- 
thority availed anything ; the other is, that, after the burning 
“of Servetus, Calvin wrote his dissertation on the right of the 
magistrate to put heretics to death (1554). The Romish and 
Calvinistic writers stand as one man for the right and duty 
of magistrates to punish heresy with death, over against Lu- 
ther and the entire body of our theologians, who maintain, 
without an exception, that heresy is never to be punished 
with death. The Reformed portion of Protestantism has put 
to death, at different times and in different ways, not only 
Romanists and Anabaptists, but its terrible energies have 
been turned into civil strife, and Episcopalians, Presbyterians 
and Independents have put each other todeath. Strange as 
it may sound, Socinians themselves have been persecutors, 
and yet more strange is the ground on which they persecuted. 
The original Socinians not only acknowledged that Jesus Christ 
was to be worshipped, and characterized those who denied 
it as half Jews, but, when Francis David, one of the greatest of 
their original co-workers, denied it, the old man was cast into 
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prison, and kept there till he died. The Lutheran Church 
alone, of all the great Churches that have had the power to 
persecute, has not upon her skirts one drop of blood shed for 
opinion’s sake. The glorious words of Luther were: “The 
pen, not the fire, is to put down heretics. ‘The hangmen are 
not doctors of theology. This is not the place for force. 
Not the sword, but the word, fits for this battle. If the word 
does not put down error, error would stand, though the world 
were drenched with blood.” By these just views, centuries 
in advance of the prevalent views, the Lutheran Church has 
stood, and will stand forever. But she is none the less earn- 
est in just modes of shielding herself and her children from 
the teachings of error, which takes cover under the pretence 
of private judgment. She would not burn Servetus, nor, for 
opinion’s sake, touch a hair of his head; neither, however, 
would she permit him to bear her name, to “preach another 
Jesus” in her pulpits, to teach error in her Universities, or 
to approach with her children the table of their Lord, whom 
he denied. Her name, her confessions, her history, her very 
being protest against the supposition of such “fellowship with 
the works of darkness,”’ such sympathy with heresy, such 
levity in regard to the faith. She never practiced thus. She 
never can do it. Those who imagine that the right of pri- 
vate jndgment is the right of men, within the Lutheran 
Charch, and bearing her hallowed name, to teach what they 
please in the face of her testimony, know not the nature of 
the right they claim, nor of the Church, whose very life in- 
volves her refusal to have fellowship with them in their error. 
It is not the right of private judgment which makes or marks 
a man a Lutheran. A man may have the right to judge, and 
be a simpleton, as he may have the right to get rich, yet 
may remain a beggar. It is the judgment he reaches in ex- 
ercising that right which determines what he is by his abuse 
of the “inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” a man may make himself a miserable slave. The 
right of property belongs as much to the man who makes 
himself a beggar as to the man who has become a millionaire. 
Rights, in themselves, give nothing, and cannot change the 
nature of things. The right to gather, fathers nothing; 
and if, under this right, the man gathers wood, hay, stubble, 
neither the right nor its exercise makes them into gold, silver 
and precious stones. The Church will not put any violence 
upon him who chooses to gather what will not endure the 
fire; but she will not accept them as jewels, nor permit her 
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children to be cheated with them. The right of private 
judgment and the right of Church discipline are covrdinate 
and harmonious rights, essential to the prevention, each of 
the abuse of the other. ‘To uphold either intelligently, is to 
uphold both. In maintaining, therefore, as Protestants, the 
right and duty of men, in the exercise of private judgment, 
to form their own convictions, unfettered by civil penalties in 
the State, or by inquisitorial powers in the Church, we main- 
tain, also, the right and duty of the Church to shield herself 
from corruption in doctrine by setting forth the truth in her 
Confession, by faithfully controverting heresy, by personal 
warning to those that err, and, finally, with the contumacious, 
by rejecting them from her communion, till, through grace, 
they are led to see and renounce the falsehood, for which 
they claimed the name of truth. 

The faith of the Church, drawn from the rule by the just 
exercise of private judgment, illumined by the Holy Ghost, 
has been tested and developed in three ways: First, by 
science; next, by history; and thirdly, in the practical life 
of the Church. ‘Science has shown, in the glorious edifice of 
our doctrinal theology, that our faith has the grand criterion 
of truth, the capacity of arrangement in a self-harmonizing 
system. Order is Heaven’s first law. As the law of the 
physical universe is mathewatical, the law of the spiritual 
universe is logical. That which has no place in system, is 
not of God, is not truth. All his works reflect his unity and 
self-consistency. 

The distinctive aim of the Evangelical Lutheran Theologi- 
cal Seminary is to fit for their whole work, men, whom God 
shall call, through his Church, to teach the gospel and ad- 
minister the sacraments. This involves, in its most perfect 
form, that they shall understand, in its own tongues, the holy 
book, to the teachings of whose truths they are to devote 
themselves, that they should see those truths in their rela- 
tions, as well as in their isolation, should thoroughly compre- 
hend the faith of the Church, which is built upon them, and 
should be able to defend the truth, and the faith, which is its 
inspiration. The student of theology must be taught the 
history of the Church, in order to comprehend prophecy, in 
order to test all things, and hold fast to the good, and in or- 
der to comprehend the force and value of the decisions, on 
disputed points, which the Church maintains over against all 
errorists. He must know the history of the past in order to 
live in the life of to-day, which is the outflowing of the life 
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of yesterday, and to reach beyond the hour into that solemn 
to-morrow of the future, which is to be the outflowing of the 
life of to-day. For all these and for many other reasons, 
the student of theology must master the great facts in the 
history of the Church of all time; but, most of all, the his- 
tory of our own Church, the richest, the most suggestive, the 
most heart-inspiring of the whole. 

Looking forward to the position of a Bishop in the Church, 
and of a Counsellor in the Synod, the student of theology 
needs to be master of the great principles of Church govern- 
ment, a sphere specially important to our Church amid the 
radicalism and anarchical tendencies of the hour. 

The Christian pastor of the future should be master of the 
principles which are to guide him in his great work of watch- 
ing the flock ; the preacher of the future should understand 
the theory, and be practically trained in the power of that 
simple but mighty eloquence, which becomes the preaching of 
the cross ; the catechist of the future should be trained for 
the great work of feeding the lambs; the future ministrants 
at the altars of the Most High should be shaped in the ten- 
der, trusting and all-prevailing spirit of worship, which God, 
the Holy Ghost, kindles in his saints, the devotion, whose 
flame trembles upward to its source, in the humble confes- 
sions, in the holy songs, and in the fervent prayers of the 
Church, all hallowed by the memories of ages of yearning 
and aspiration. We desire to have men “mighty in the 
Scriptures,” “able and faithful ministers of the New Testa- 
ment,” “not novices,” but men who “know how they ought 
to behave themselves in the house of God,” “perfect, thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works,” “holding fast the 
faithful word as they have been taught, that they may be 
able, by sound doctrine, both to exhort and to convince gain- 
sayers,” “in doctrine showing uncorruptness.”” 

We want the true Christian minister, in whom the priest- 
hood, which he holds in common with all believers, intensifies 
itself by his representative character, a priest, whose lips 
keep knowledge, at whose mouth they should seek the law, 
for he is the ‘messenger of the Lord of hosts.”” We want 
men apt to teach, in meekness instructing those that oppose 
themselves. We want men of decision, ready to confront 
those ‘“‘whose mouths must be stopped ; who subvert whole 
houses, teaching things which they ought not, for filthy lucre’s 
sake.” We want men, who will “hold fast the formof sound 
words; who will take heed unto themselves and the doctrine, 
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and continue in them, knowing, that, in doing this,” and 
alone in doing this, “they shall both save themselves and 
them that hear them;” men, who shall stand fast in one 
spirit, with one mind striving together for the faith of the 
gospel,” “earnestly contending for the faith once delivered to 
the saints ;” men, “like-minded one toward another, speaking 
the same thing, with no divisions among them, but perfectly 
joined together in the same mind and in the same judgment.” 

But, with all, and in all, and above all, we wish to send 
forth men, who shall be living illustrations of the power of 
the gospel they preach; men, who shall show the oneness 
and stability of a true faith, ready to yield preferences to 
secure principles, to make the sacrifices of love to the con- 
sciences of the weak in things indifferent, and to stand as the 
anvil to the beater under the strokes of obloquy and mis- 
representation. We wish men, who will have the mind of 
Jesus Christ, thrilling in every pulse with love to souls ; men, 
that will seek the lowliest of the lowly, men filled with the 
spirit of missions, men of self-renunciation ; men open as the 
day, men that abhor deceit, who use great plainness of 
speech, who speak the truth in love; men who are first pure, 
then peaceable, “‘gentle to all men,” not self-willed, not soon 
angry, yet in conflict with the ‘many unruly and vain talkers 
and deceivers, rebuking them sharply, that they may be 
sound in the faith;’’ men so glowing with love of the gospel, 
so clear in their judgment as to its doctrines, so persuaded 
that life and death, heaven and hell, hang upon its pure pro- 
clamation, that they shall be ready to say: “Though we or 
an angel from heaven preach any other gospel unto you, let 
him be accursed,” and again, the very power of the apostle’s 
iteration: ‘‘As I said before, so say I now again, If any man 
preach any other gospel unto you than that ye have received, 
Jet him be accursed.’ It is in the simple Biblical faith, in 
the incorrupt, profound and self-harmonizing system of doc- 
trine, in the historical caution and thoroughness, in the 
heart-felt piety, in the reverential spirit of worship, in the 
holy activity which reaches every want of the souls and 
bodies of men, in fidelity in the pulpit and pastoral life, in 
uncompromising maintenance of sound government, in all 
these, which belong to our Church, in these we desire to train 
young men, grounding them in a thorough knowledge, an 
ardent love, a practical exhibition of all that belongs to the 
true ide& of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, of the Evan. 
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gelical Lutheran Christian, and of the Evangelical Lutheran 
astor. 

. We wish to have them worthy of the Church of Christian 
purity and of Christian freedom to which they belong, the 
Church of Luther and Melanchthon, of Arndt and the Ger- 
hards, of Spener and Francke, of Schwartz and Oberlin, of 
Muhlenberg and Harms, and of departed worthies, whose 
voices have so lately been hushed in death, that they almost 
seem to hallow this scene by a palpable presence; the ear 
almost catches the benedictions which descend from their high 
home upon us. 

For these great ends, with these high hopes, we make our 
humble beginning. If God approve our aim, and if His 
Church has been guided by Him, in ordaining to this work 
those whom she has chosen, then this night we lay the first 
stone of a great temple, to be built to our fathers’ God, in 
the name of the God of our fathers. To lay one stone in 
this edifice, to cheer one trembling heart in this work, is 
something greater in the mind of God and of the good than 
to have led triumphant armies to the field or to have estab- 
lished great politics among men. 

O, loving Saviour, God of all truth and goodness, if it be 
the faith of Thy word and of Thy Church to which we hal- 
low ourselves and our poor work, Thou wilt not forsake it, 
nor us! There is warfare in Thy Church, where peace 
should dwell, there is distraction where there should be the 
unity of faith, there are jealous doubts where there should 
be perfect love. If we have desired (too earnestly for the 
spirit of perfect patience) to be relieved from the burden and 
the strife, if we have, too deeply for absolute submission to 
God's will longed to go forth from the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, and to lead the dear young men, who are hallowed 
by the hope of the Church, into the green pastures and by 
the still waters of the one pure faith of Thy word, confess- 
ed by our fathers; still, amid the infirmities under whose 
influences we may mistake ourselves, Thou wilt forgive us. 
Thou knowest our hearts, and readest there no consciousness 
of an aim less exalted than Thy glory, less great than the 
welfare of Thy Church. 

With the past of our Church, He, to whom we look, has 
linked, and with its present is linking, and with its future 
will link, the destiny of a world, whose full redemption can 
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be wrought only by the fulness of the truth as it is in Christ 
Jesus. To Christ Jesus and to the word of His truth, and 
to His Church, in love to Him, and to His truth, and to 
His Church, we conseerate this Schoo) of the Prophets 
forever | 
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The History of the Jews, from the earliest period down to modern 
times. By Henry Hart Milman, D. D., Dean of St. Paul’s. In three 
volumes. Boston: William Veazie. New York: Hurd & Houghton, 
1864, These volumes are a reprint from the newly revised and cor- 
rected London edition, an enlargement of the original work, which ap- 
peared thirty years ago. Dr. Milman is well known for his historical 
contributions, as a man of learning, of independent investigation, liberal 
spirit, great candor and moderation in his views. His statements may, 
sometimes, appear vague, and the discussions, not always satisfactory to 
the demands of the theological scholar, yet the work is a valuable his- 
tory of a most wonderful and peculiar people, and eannot fail to interest 
and instruct the reader. On some of the critical questions proposed, 
the author does not decide in reference to the correetness of conflicting 
opinions. His views of inspiration agree with those of Tillotston, 
Secker, Warburton and Bloomfield. He does not believe that every 
word and letter of the Bible was dietated by the Holy Spirit in such a 
manner, that the writers were but the passive instruments through 
which his language was conveyed. He thinks that Moses may have pos- 
sessed many sources of information, from which he eould draw the most 
material circumstances of the early history of mankind, without being 
dependent upon the immediate inspiration of God; that the Ioly Spirit 
would not interpose to instruct where the ordinary means of accurate 
information were enjoyed ; that many difficulties in connection with the 
subject would be obviated, if inspiration were confined to doctrinal points, 
cndeaive of those which are purely historical. These volumes are 
presented to the American public in elegant style, and form a beautiful 
addition to the interesting collection of classics from the Riverside press. 

History of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 
By E. H. Gillett. In two volumes. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publi- 
cation Committee. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. Dr. Gillett is 
favorably known to the public as a successful historian. His ability and 
fitness for this department of study were fully attested in his admirable 
history of the Lifeand Times of Huss. The work before us, we are sure, 
will bring no discredit upon his reputation. It is deserving of the com- 
mendation it has received. Marked by careful and copious research, its 
eompression of details, its impartial narrative of facts, its clear, simple, 
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attractive style, it is a most acceptable contribution to the ecclesiastical 
literature of the country, and will be useful as a standard to all denomi- 
nations of Christians. 

St. Paul in Rome: Lectures delivered in the Legation of the United 
States of America, in Rome. By Rev. C. M. Butler, D. D., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the Divinity School. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1865. The author's design in these discourses is, to 
present the great Apostle of the Gentiles, as the embodiment of the 
truth as it is in Jesus, in the midst of Pagan impurities and Christian 
superstitions, speaking, as he was, to an audience composed of various 
nationalities and different denominations of Christians, tourists whose 
minds were absorbed in the memorials and ceremonies of pagan and 
papal Rome. The Lectures are twelve in number, and discuss the fol- 
lowing points: Paul's relation to the Church of Rome; the circum- 
stances which preceded his journey to Rome; his journey to Rome 
from Puteoli; St. Paul and the Jews in Rome; Paul in his own 
hired house; Caesar's household, and the saints; Paul’s position in re- 
ference to established customs and institutions; his imprisonment at 
Rome; the claim of the Church of Rome to sanctity, infallibility and 
unity. 

Cousin Alice: A memoir of Alice B. Haven. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1865. The subject of this Memoir was a popular and at- 
tractive writer, and in her productions not merely interested the public, 
but inculcated practical and wholesome lessons in life and morals. In 
the story of her life there is much to admire and to elicit our sincere 
sympathy and respect. 

The Prayer of the Afflicted. By J.Few Smith, D.D. A.D. F.Randolph. 
1854. This little work, written with a desire to do good, is worthy of 
the reputation of its gifted author, so highly esteemed as a successful 
preacher and a faithful pastor. It abounds in excellent thoughts, ex- 
pressed in clear and beautiful language, whilst the earnest spirit it 
breathes, and the impressive lessons it teaches, cannot fail to make it 
acceptable to those for whom the discussion is more particularly in- 
tended. 

Sermons of Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. Preached at the Metropolitan Ta- 
bernacle, London. Eighth Series. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1865, 
These are the sermons of a remarkable man, who has, of late years, cre- 
ated quite a sensation in England. The discussions are not distinguish- 
ed for original thought, or profound learning, but the truth is presented 
in a clear, vigorous and practical form. The author is earnest in his 
convictions and utters them with zreat fearlessness. This volume con- 
tains his sermons on “Baptismal Regeneration,” “Children brought to 
Christ, not to the Font,” and “Thus suith the Lord,” which have attract- 
ed some attention and called forth sharp criticism. 

Our Country: Its trials and its triumphs. A series of discourses, 
suggested by the varying events of the war for the Union. By George 
Peck, D. D. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1865. These discourses, 
fifteen in number, were suggested by the events of the day, and delivered 
during the progress of the War. They are thoroughly loyal, patriotic, 
heart-stirring, and reflect the tone ard general feeling of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in reference to the great Rebellion, the wicked effort to 
destroy the Government and divide the country. 

The Two Vocations: or the Sisters of Mercy at Home. A Tale. By 
the Author of the Schiinberg-C tra Family. New York: Robert Carter 
& Bros. 1865. Tales and Sketches of Christian Life in Different 
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. 
Lands and Ages. By the Author of the Chronicles of the Schiinberg- 
Cotta Family. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 1865, We wel- 
come most gratefully these new works by so charming a writer as Mrs. 
Charles. They form a valuable addition to that pure, elevating and in- 
structive literature, the wants of the household so much require. The 
stories are told with peculiar ability, with great freshness and power, 
and are full of an earnest and faithful Christianity. 

God's Way of Holiness. By Horatius Bonar, D. D, New York : 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1865. This is a most excellent work, which 
cannot fail to interest the Christian and promote his growth in holiness. 
The topics presented are (1) the new life; (2) Christ for us, the Spirit 
in us; (3) the root and soil of holiness; (4) strength againts sin; (5) 
the cross and its power; (6) the saint and the law; (7) the saint and 
the seventh of the Romans; (8) the true creed and the true life; (9) 
counsels and warnings. We notice in the book several extracts from 
the writings of Luther and of Melanchthon. 

Lectures on the Science of Language, delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain. By Max Miiller, M. A. Second Series. With 
thirty-one Illustrations. New York: Charles Seribner. 1865. The second 
volume fully sustains the favorable opinion expressed in reference to the 
mnerits of the work, in a former number of the Review. The topics dis- 
cussed in the present series, are: (1) New Materials for the Science of 
Language, and New Theories: (2) Language and Reason: (3) The 
Physiological Alphabet: (4) Phonetic change: (5) Grimm’s Law: (6) 
On the Principles of Etymology: (7) On the Powers of Roots: () 
Metaphor: (9) The Mythology of the Greeks (10) Jupiter, the Su- 
preme Aryan God: (11) Myths of the Dawn: (12) Modern Mythology. 

Annual of Scientific Discovery: or Year-Book of Faets in Science 
and Art for 1865, exhibiting the most important discoveries and im- 
provements in Mechanics, useful arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Astronomy, Geology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geography, Anti- 
quities, ete., together with notes on the progress of science during the 
year 1864; a list of recent scientific publications ; obituaries of eminent 
scientific mea, ete. Edited by David A. Wells, A. M., M. D. Boston: 
Gould & Lincolm. 1865. The title is indicative of the design of the 
work, The series now numbers sixteen volumes. It constitutes a most 
complete Encyclopwdia of scientific and practical knowledge, and wiil 
be found to be most useful to all classes in the community, to all who 
are interested in the principles and progress of svience. 

Chamber's Encyclopedia. A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 
for the People. Illustrated. Vol. VII. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co, 1865. The present volume begins with the word Numismatics, 
and ends with Puerperal Mania. We have so often directed attention 
to this Encyclopedia that it is necessary only to announce the appear- 
ance of another volume. We have found the work on various occasions 
so valuable, for reference, that we believe we are rendering a public ser- 
vice in commending it to public favor. 

The Political History of the United States of America during the 
Great Rebellion, including a classified summary of the legislation of the 
second session of the Thirty-sixth Congress, the three sessiéns of the 
Thirty-severth Congress, the first session of the Thirty-eighth Congress, 
with the votes thereon, and the important executive, judicial and politico- 
military facts of that eventful period; together with the organization, 
legislation and general proceedings of the Rebel Administration; and 
an Appendix containing the principal political facts of the campaign of 
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1864, A chapter on the Church and the Rebellion, and the proceedings 
of the second session of the Thirty-eighth Congress. By Edward Me- 
Pherson of Gettysburg, Pa., Clerk of the House of Representatives of 
the United States. Second Edition. Washington, D. C,: Philp & S«l- 
omons. 1865, This is a most valuable compilation of important his- 
torical documents, designed to be an impartial and faithful record of the 
pulitical history of the Great Rebellion, its precedents, principles and 
measures, The volume contains in chronoiogical order the Secession 
policy and Rebel organization in each State, the elaborate papers of the 
South Carolina Convention in justification of the movement, the various 
official documents and suggestions for adjustment, the position of the 
respective parties, North and South, the wrongs complained of, and the 
remedies proposed; the legislation of our National Congress con- 
densed and classified, as well,as that of the Rebel Congress, also the 
messages, proclamations, orders, correspondence and addresses of the 
President, the diplomacy of the Secretury of State, valuable letters and 
papers from the Secretaries of the Treasury, of War, of the Navy, of 
the Interior, and from the Post-Master General, opinions of the Attor- 
ney General, orders of Generals, the devisions of the Courts and of 
military tribunals, and other dvcuments bearing upon the subject and 
coming properly within the design of the work. The Appendix, not 
found in the first edition, contains many valuable additions, the facts of 
the Presidential campaign for 1864, the proceedings of the last Congress, 
also the legislation at Richmond; a most interesting and valuable chap- 
ter on the Church and the Rebellion, showing the action of all our lead- 
ing ecclesiastical bodies on the state of the country since 1861; likewixe 
the original records indicating the practical operation of Emancipation 
in the South, the means employed by the Rebels in the prosecution of 
the war, and other papers constantly required for reference and consulta- 
tion. Jt embraces a large amount of material condensed in compara- 
tively sma!l space, judiciously arrapged, properly classified, and provi- 
ded with a copious index. The book is full, accurate and complete, the 
most thorough and satisfactory history we have on the subject. It gives 
evidence not only of industry and zeal, which are so characteristic of 
the author, but of sound judgment and great ability. Like everything 
else he has undertaken, his work is well done, The volume is a valua- 
bie contribution to our national literature ; it will be regarded as author- 
ity by individuals of all parties and countries, and indispensable as a 
book of reference in every library. 

The Rebellion Record: A Diary of American Kevents—1860-4, Ed- 
ited by Frank Moore. In three divisions; I., Diary of Verified oceur- 
rences. IL, Documents, Narratives, etc, III, Poetry, Anecdotes and 
Incidents, New York: D, Van Nostrand, Since our last notice of this 
most valuable serial, we have received two numbers which bring the 
Documentary History of the War down to December, 1863. Every 
successive number impresses us with the importance and great value of 
the work, not only for present perusal, but for future reference. It is a 
storehouse of authentic information, prepared with the greatest care and 
presented in a most accurate form. As the Great Rebellion has now 
been overthrown, we look with interest to the completion of the publi- 
cation. 

Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion, No. XI. May, 
1865. The present issue brings the narrative down to April, 1862. It 
describes the capture of Ruanoke and Newbern, the fight between 
the Merrimac and the Monitor, and begins the account of the capture 
of New Orleans. The numbers, already published, contain matter equiv: 
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alent to six ordinary volumes, with nearly two hundred portraits, and 
upwards of one hundred views, maps and plans. It is proposed to pro- 
duce the remaining numbers of the work as rapidly as is consistent with 
careful preparation. 

Hours at Home. A Popular Monthly, devoted to religious and popu- 
lar literature. Edited by J. M. Sherwood. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner & Co. This new ——— is designed to be the representative of 
the religious element of American literature. In addition to articles on 

urely religious topics, it contains reviews of books, biographical and 
Cictorical sketches, poetry, essays, papers on popular science, discussions 
of subjects that will render it a welcome visitor to every Christian fam- 
ily. The variety and excellence of the articles in the numbers already 
issued, the unexceptionable character of their teachings, their elevated 
tone and liberal spirit furnish ample assurance that the work will prove 
a decided suecess, and that the public will give the work that generous 
support which it so richly deserves. 

The Child's Prayer. “Now I lay me down to sleep.” Mr. W. J. 
Holland, of Springfield, Mass., has just issued this beautiful and touch- 
ing picture, painted by Holfeld and engraved by the celebrated artist A. 
B. Walter. The subject is one of the deepest interest, connected with 
our earliest home assogjations, and the conception and execution are 
worthy of the subject. The influence of such a picture is salutary, in 
cultivating the taste, elevating the thoughts, refining the character and 
in awakening holy suggestions. The publisher has rendered a very good 
service in presenting the’publie with so attractive an engraving, and at 
so moderate a price. It should find a place in every Christian family. 

Our Dead: A Sermon, By Joseph A. Seiss, D. D. Phila.: Smith, 
English & Co. 1865. 

The Assassinated Presidint; or the Day of National Mourning for 
Abraham Lincoln, at St. John’s( Lutheran) Church, Philadelphia, June 1, 
1865. By the Pastor, Joseph A. Seiss, D. D. 42 North 9th street, 
Philadelphia. 

The Martyr President: Our Grief and Our Duty. By Rev. J. G. 
Butler, Pastor of St. Paul's Lutheran Church. Washington, D. C, 
McGill & Witherow. 1865. 

Sermon delivered on Thursday, June 1, 1865, the day of special hu- 
miliation and prayer, in consequence of the assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln, in the Second English Evangelical Lutheran Church, Harris- 
burg, Pa. By Rev. E. 8S. Johnston, T. T. Scheffer. 

The Lifeand Death of Abraham Lincoln. A Sermon preached at 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, Sunday morning, April 
23, 1865. By Rev. Phillips Brooks. Phila.: H. B. Ashmead. 

Discourse on the Death of President Lincoln, delivered in the First 
Reformed Dutch Church, Schnectady, N. Y. By Rev. Denis Wortman. 
April 16th 1865. Albany: Weed, Parsons & Co. 

Sermon on the Death of Abraham Lincoln, \ate President of the 
United States. Preached on the occasion of the National Funeral, 
April 19th, 1865. By N. L. Rice, D.D. New York: W. C. Bryant 
& Co. 

The Crowning Event: A Discourse on the occasion of the Fall of 
Richmond, Preached April 9, 1865, in Christ’s Evangelical Reformed 
Church. By Rev. Samuel H. Giesy. Phila.: J. B. Rodgers. 

Oration on the Death of Abraham Lincoln, delivered before the citi- 
zens of Gettysburg, Pa., June 1, 1865. By Rev. D. T. Carnahan, Pas- 
tur of the Presbyterian Church. Gettysburg: Aughinbaugh & Wible. 
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The Evangelical Quarterly Review for April, is confessedly a number 
of unusual interest. Its matter may be thus classified: I. Translations, 
Dr. Schmucker gives us a valuable translation of Luthardt’s Two Generic 
Aspects of the World; Rev. G. A. Wenzel has admirably translated 
from Sartorius’ Holy Love an article “Of God,” characterized by the 
earnest devoutness and profundity of that great writer; Professor 
Muhlenberg renders an instructive article on “Elders,” from Zeller's Bi- 
ble Dictionary. II. Articles for the Times.—Dr. Conrad on “The Hand 
of God in the War,” is very seasonable, and one of the best articles he 
has ever written. Dr. Ziegler discourses of “Politics and the Pulpit,” 
with his characteristic, plain, manly good sense. He takes hi- position 
thoughtfully, ae his argument with luminous judgment, and estab- 
lishes them almost beyond cavil. “The Christian Commission,” bears 
internal evidence, we think, of coming from the hand of that active and 
esteemed co-worker with the Commission Professor Stoever, the Editor 
of the Review. 1t is a general survey, both of the principles and of the 
work of the Commission, and is a very interesting, useful and well timed 
sketch. III, Sacred Belles-Lettres.—Dr. Brown’s article on the “Poetry 
of the Bible,” is discriminating and good. His remarks upon his Bi- 
blical Parallelism, and his illustrations of the same element in modern 
literature, are specially valuable. The Article of the number which 
will attract most readers and excite most feeling is, “Lutheran Hymn- 
ology,” by Rev. F. M. Bird. It is thorough, rich in biographical and 
curious detail in regard to a thousand points of interest, on which Mr. 
Bird’s labors are the first to shed light. Every reader of the Review will 
look anxiously for the continuation of the Article—Lutheran d: Mis- 
sionary. 

The translation from Luthardt, by Dr. Schmucker, is interesting as 
revealing the intense bitterness of a «ministry against the religion of 
Christ that exists in the minds of the free-thinkers of Germany. Dr. 
Conrad with a bold, fiery rhetoric, depicts the evident working of God's 
hand in our national straggle. Professor Ziegler demolishes with irre- 
vocable logic and pitiless proof, the flimsy position that religion has 
nothing to do with politics. He shows from Scripture, past the possi- 
bility of a cavil, that God is not excluded from the State, and that his 
message is to rulers and citizens, that the pulpit not only has a right, 
but is bound to lay down the law of God respecting the duties of citi- 
zens. Professor Brown's paper on the Poetry of the Bible, is all the more 
pleasing because it evinces, that he can wield the pen of the ready wri- 
ter as well in the field of rhetoric as in the domain of logic —Lutheran 
Observer. 

“The Evangelical Quarterly Review,” for April, is on our table, filled 
as usual, with valuable and interesting matter. “The Hand of God in 
the War,” by F. W. Conrad, D. D.; “Politics and the Pulpit,” by Prof. 
Henry Ziegler; and the “Poetry of the Bible,” by Prof. J. A. Brown, 
}). D., look more entertaining, and have been marked for future reading. 
Professor Stoever furnishes his readers in this number with an interest- 
ing and ably written article on “The United States Christian Commis- 
sion,” showing its origin and the great work it has accomplished and 
the good resulting therefrom. The liberal spirit on which the Review is 
conducted, and the loyal tone which characterizes its pages, should com- 
mend it to the favor of an intelligent publie.—Star & Banner. 

The Evangelical Quarterly Review. This periodical is published in 
Gettysburg and devoted to the exposition and defence cf the doctrines 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. The April number before us is 
very interesting. The articles entitled “The Hand of God in the War,” 
“Politics and the Pulpit,” and the “United States Christian Commis- 
sion,” are exceedingly able and satisiactory articles, and we are sorry 
that their length forbids their transfer to our columps.—Juniata Senti- 
nel, 








